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Model above; Blue Enamel, Entrravcd Design JI8.60 
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Salin and Bright 
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new! Lights for months, new! Fuels in seconds, 
new! Adjustable flame, new! Exciting styles. 


Ronson’s revolutionary Varaflarae lights for months on a single 
butane fueling! Flame adjusts easily with fingertip control to 
any height desired for cigarettes, cigars or pipes. And just one 



Ronson Butron Multi-Fill tube contains enough fuel for 
many refuelings. You can fill it for months in just seconds. 
Fully guaranteed with a full year's free service policy. 

for bent resulls usfi Ronson Extra-Length Flints 

I'REE! Wi'ite to Ronson Corp., Woodbridge, N. J., for 
illustrated folder on Varaflatne Pocket and Table Lighters. 





One swallow tells you Schweppes is worth more! 


F ollow Coinniamler Whitehead’s example. Pour 
yoiir.self a jigger of giii — or \'odka— or rum. !^^ix 
it with Schwepi)es- the authentic tonic mixer, 
famous from Singapore to the Sudan. Xow suallotv. 

You will taste Schweppes inimitable flavor— it 
comes from imported English ingredients. Curiously 


refreshing. My.steriously thirst 'quenching! And 
you’ll discover Schweppervescenee — famous little 
bubbles that last your whole drink through. 

Just one swallow tells you why Schweppes has to 
co.st more than ordinary tonics. The happy fact is 
that it co.sts so little more! 

El 



Summer comes with a breeze 

cAm &r\ 

$AN JUAN • PUERTO RICO • U.S. A. 


Cool trade winds welcome you to 
gaiety— swimming in ocean or 
pool, relaxing on sandy beaches, 
dancing in the Club Caribc. Liv- 
ing is invitingly pleasant in your 
air-conditioned room with private 
balcony. Seventeen acres, in the 
heart of San Juan are all yours. 

EUROPEAN PLAN 

Single from SJ 6. Double from $20. 
RESERVATIONS — See your Travel Agent, 
or call Hilton Carte Bbnche Re«fvation 
Ofiice -LOngacre 3-6900 in N.Y.C. 



MARKET TO BUY 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Its 900,000 reader-families 
are pacesetters who buy first . 
So more and more advertisers 
make it their hrst buy. 
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HORSE RACE 
EVENTS 

The best of the Thoroughbred 
races from May 28 to July 4 

MAY 28 The Withers, 3-year-olds, 1 in., 
$100,000 added, Atiueduct, N.Y. 

MAY 28 The Californian, 3-year-old.s and 
up, 1 1/16 m., $100,000 added, Holly- 
wood Park, Calif. 

MAY 30 The Metropolitan, 3-year-old.s 
and up, 1 m., $100,000 added, Aqueduct, 
N.Y. 

MAY 30 Jersey Derby, 3-year-olds, 1 
m., $100,000 added, Garden State Park, 
N.J. 

JUNE 4 Top Flight Handicap, 3-year-olds 
and up, fillies and mares, 11/16 m., $50,- 
000 added, Belmont Park, N.Y. 

JUNE 11 Belmont Stakes, 3-year-olds, 
!*'> m., $125,000 added, Belmont Park, 
N.Y. 

JUNE 11 Citation Handicap, 3-year-olds 
and up, 1 m., $50,000 added, Balmoral 
at Washington Park, 111. 

JUNE 11 Queen’s Plate, 3-year -olds, I’X 
m., $50,000 added, Woodbine, Ont. 

JUNE 18 Bowling Green Handicap, 3- 
year-olds and up, Ij.^ m. turf, $50,000 ad- 
ded, Belmont Park, N.Y. 

JUNE 18 The Leonard Richards, 3-year- 
olds, m.i $50,000, Delaware I’ark, Del. 

JUNE 18 Inglewood Handicap, 3-year- 
olds and up, 1 1/16 m., $50,000 added, 
Hollywood Park, Calif. 

JUNE 22 Massachusetts Handicap, 3- 
year-olds and up, I'i m., $50,000 added, 
Suffolk Downs, Mass. 

JUNE 25 Coaching Club American Oaks, 
3-year-olda, fillies, 1)4 m., $76,000 added, 
Belmont I'ark, N.Y. 

JUNE 25 Cinema Handicap, 3-year-olds, 
m., $50,000 added, Hollywood Park, 
Calif. 

JULY 4 Suburban Handicap, 3-year-olds 
and up, 1^4 m., $100,000 added, Aque- 
duct, N.Y. 

JULY 4 Stars and Stripes Handicap, 
3-year-olds and up, 1 3/16 m. turf, $50,- 
000 added, Arlington Park, 111. 

JULY 4 American Handicap, 3-year-olds 
and up, $50,000 added, Hollywood 

Park, Calif. 


an adi'enture 
in itself... 
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E\ r‘i'\'tyiiiis about Citrooo is exciting. Yon ft'd it at llio fii-st glance of its sweeping, aerodynamic 
linc'.s. sen-s-e -it tiic moment you step inside tuid stdtlc down in foam rnblx'r comfort, become increas- 
ingly aware of it, as Air -Oil floats you nlong in i\"co)iifnrt unHurpaHurd hi/ anij aiifoniohilc in the irorld." 
Cover enormous dislances in a Citroen, and arrive remarkably relaxed. Mars’ol at A utomatio JncJcinfj, 
and the wa^■ Front AVIiefl Drive liolds you swerve-free around tlie sharpest curves. Evcrythiiiy about 
a Citi’Oen is designed for inr.rnified inoforhu/ /)le(is!nr. Drive a Citroen ... for e-xtraordiniiry comfort, 
legeialaiy roadability, and the most oxliausliveh- proven iidvancos in automotive science. 
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adventure 
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Citroen 



SPEEDS OVER 90 MPH • UP TO 34 MPG • 5 PASSENGERS • DISC BRAKES • FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE... AND AIR-OIL SUSPENSION. 
Sold and Serviced by Factory Trained Citroen Dealers Throughout the U.S. and Canada • Citroen Cars Corp., 300 Park kit., N.Y.,N.Y. • 8423 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calll. 
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ISEIIN-JEFFERSON COMPANY, INC., in west fortieth street, newyork is, n.y. 


ISLON 

WASH 'N WEARABLE NYLON SUEDE 



Xisterine is for Tbreath— 

tootti paste is for teeth ! 



I^isterine hills hadhreath jjerxiis tooth paste doesn’t even x*eaeh ! 


Gevm^< iitl over vour mouth and throat {■au!>e m(»st had breath. 
Todlh paste can't even reach most of llu'se "crms. lei 
alone kill them. \oii need a Irec-flowinfi liquid anti.scpiie — 
Listcririe Antise[ilic — to do lluil. Li:«terine is amazingly 
"wet" — far move Ihiid tlian any lootli pusle. And 
I.i-terine Antir-e|ili<' kills gcrm-i as no tooth [>a>te can — 
on coiUacl. bv million-. No uonder Listerine 
stops bad breath (out liinc' better than loolh paste! 

£vc»ry tiitie you hriisli your leotli, 

reach for Xisterine 

★tune in -the LORETTA YOUNG SHOW" NBC-TV NETWORK 


YOU KILL GERMS ON 
4 TIMES AS MUCH ORAL SURFACE 
THE LISTERINE WAY* 



Youf tooth pane 
reaches only this 
small area around 
teeth and gums. 
And no tooth paste 
is antiseptic. 


The Listenne way 
coveis foul limes 
more germ-laden 
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Hello, England, are you there? Lion here, calling from 

America! Situation most critical, chaps. ANGLIA is in short supply and 
the populace is distressingly perturbed. Success? Why, the little car is a 
national sensation! I’m not roaring. These clever Americans have discov- 
ered its delightful demeanor, its dashing perfoi'mance, its (forgive me) lion- 
powered engine and sports-type gearshift. Yes, they’re wild about that great 
luggage boot, the torsion bar suspension, the full instrumentation, fresh 
air heater, and the economy (up to 40 m.p.g.) ANGLIA gives them. The 
whole jolly package, actually, including British craftsmanship and the 
U. S.-size nuts and bolts. The $1629* price? Perfect — preposterously low and 
devastatingly competitive. What? New shipments on The Pond? Splendid, 
old boy! Keep them coming. I’ll try to keep the natives mollified. Cheerio! 



Get the &^OH’s share 
of driving fun! 
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Cater: Elliott nnd BiirUson ^ 


Australia's Herb Elliott has 
given up his raw-oat diet, but 
he still may be the world's 
best miler. Dyrol Burleson 
challenges that title this week 
at Modesto. Turn to page 10. 


Pkolagrapkf by Jerry Cooke 
and Jon Brcnnei* 


Next week 



► The warm story of Red 
Schoendiensl’s gallant battle 
against tuberculosis, a battle 
the second baseman would 
prefer to have people forget, 
is detailed by James Murray. 


► Joining in the long and bit- 
ter naval battle between Pa- 
cific catamaran sailors and 
conservative yachl.smen in 
the West. Carleton Mitchell 
gives the nod to the cals. 


► Coles Phinizy discovers 
that while a duck may not he 
somebody's mother, some se- 
rious young scientists are try- 
ing hard to serve as mothers 
to a vast brood of ducklings. 

AeknowledgmenU on page 76 
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WATCH 

WHAT 

BLACK WATCH 
DOES 
FOR 
A 

MAN 


the tnan's fragrance 
for around'the>clock distinction 


shave lotion or cologne, $2&o 

BLACK WATCH 

created for men by 
PRINCE MATCHABELLI 


MEMO from the publisher 


I N THB WORDS of Cicero, “Nothing 
is harder to find than perfection,” 
and in the words of Dante, “The more 
a thing is perfect, the more it feels 
pleasure.” 

Our editors may have had some 
such ancient wisdom in mind when 
they began the series 
of instructional arti- 
cles which has been a 
continuing feature of 
Sports Illustrated. 

They knew', of course, 
that mortals are un- 
likely to achieve ab- 
solute perfection in 
any endeavor. But 
they also knew' that, 
in sport, mastery of 
the finer points is es- 
sential to the partici- 
pant who would in- 
crease his joy in par- 
ticipation and to the 
spectator who would 
enhance his pleasure 
in watching. It was 
for the seeker of per- 
fection, both as doer and watcher, that 
they devised the series, which has 
ranged from How to Waich Football 
iSI, Sept. 21) to The Art of Wel-Jl]/ 
Fishmt} (March 28, e( seq.). Now the 
articles, sport by sport, are to be gath- 
ered between the hard covers of sepa- 
rate volumes which, all together, w'ill 
constitute The Sports Illustrated 
Library. Published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company under the supervision 
of our editors, the Library, like the 
articles from which it derives, will 
combine the best experience of experts 
in their special fields with the best 


illustrations of leading sports artists. 
The first one, Sports IlluslTuled Rook 
of Baseball ($2.75), was published this 
week. Other volumes, already in ad- 
vanced stages of preparation and 
scheduled for publication later this 
year, include Small Boat Sailing, Dog ^ 
Training, Horseback 
Riding, Foolball, Ski-, 
ing and Tennis. 

Among sport’s 
seekers of perfection 
—and somewhere be- 
tween the doers and 
the watchers— are our ' 
highschool and college 
coaches, hundreds of 
whom will be seek- 
ing it at the annual 
coaching clinic at 
Kutsher’s Country 
Club in Monticello, 
K.Y. from June 20 
through 23. This year 
Sports Illustrated 
joins A. G. Spalding 
& Bros, as co-spon- 
sor of the event, which concentrates 
on football and basketball. The fac- 
ulty includes Oklahoma’s Bud Wil- 
kinson, Washington's Jim Owens and 
Purdue’s Jack Mollenkopf in foot- 
ball; California’s (and the Olympic 
team’s) Pete Newell, Navy's Ben Car- 
nevale and the Celtics’ Bill Sharman 
in basketball. 

The curriculum is hard to match 
but the tuition is free. Coaches wish- 
ing information may write to Staff 
Writer Mervin Hyman, Sports Il- 
lustrated, Time & Life Building, 
RockefellerCenter,NewYork20,N.Y. 
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man with 
the urge to excel 

NIKON F 

the automatic 
35mm reflex 


The urge to excel is in .'ll! men. Those who find ihe 
medium through which to express it, they are the fortu- 
nate few. 

The automatic Nikon I' is for men such as these. It lias 
proved itself an infinitely responsive tool to those who 
li;ivc chosen to e.vccl in photography— a camera of rare 
Quality— an instrument to gratify the love of fine crafts- 
manship, shared by all men with the urge to excel. 

See the Nikon F at your franchised Nikon dealer. SST.'j 
witli fl.4 Auto-Nikkor lens; S329.50 with f2. For descrip- 
tive literature, write to Dept. Sl-5. 

^ NIKON INC. Ill FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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SCORECARD 

Events and Discoveries of the Week 


BELOW THE SUMMIT 

Despite last week’s explosion at the 
summit, athletic exchanges between 
the U.S. and Soviet Russia will not 
be affected unless diplomatic rela- 
tions deteriorate further. That, at 
least, is the view of the AAU's Dan 
Ferris. Ferris does expect, however, 
that criticism, and plenty of it, will 
accompany the scheduled exchanges 
(Russian gymnasts to the U.S., an 
AAU basketball team to Russia). 
“There are always a lot of people,” 
Ferris says, “who want us to steer 
clear of the Russians under any cir- 
cumstances.” 

LUNCHING AT THE ASTOR 

Two foreign horses were entertained 
at lunch at Manhattan’s Astor Hotel 
last week. The lunch was a ballyhoo 
of a New York harness race track, 
and the honored guests were Cadu- 
ceus (often called the New Zealand 
Wonder Horse, said the hosts) and 
Australia’s Fettle (often called the 
Equine King of New South Wales, 
said the hosts). Lunch in the grand 
ballroom consisted mainly of roast 
beef for the people, and apples and 
carrots, served in a silver punch bowl, 
for the horses. When the horses were 
led in from a serving pantry, they 
were plainly frightened but main- 
tained their composure, God bless 
their British upbringing. 

Some people made speeches. One 
speaker said jovially that the owners 
of the New' York track had discovered 
the down under horses in a manner 
comparable “to sending that V-2 
Is7>| over Russia.” Some people left 
early. The horses, they had to stay 
to the end. 

POISON IVY 

The Boston ivy (‘‘tolerates trying 
conditions,” said a horticultural sign 
on the lawn) was lush, green and 
growing fast on the walls of Kellogg 
Center at Michigan State University 


last week. But inside Kellogg con- 
ference rooms Big Ten coaches, ath- 
letic directors and faculty representa- 
tives w'ere deciding they’d had enough 
ivy to last a lifetime. 

It had been just four years since 
the same groups, pressed by faculty 
unrest about football overemphasis, 
had approved programs designed 
quietly but inevitably to reduce the 
stature of Big Ten football. 

Most notaVde changes: adoption of 
a plan for a round-robin schedule 
which by the late ’60s would have 
each Big Ten team playing its nine 
fellow conference members every 
year; adoption of a scholarship pro- 
gram w'hich restricted athletic aid to 
a “need” basis {i.e. to students who 
couldn’t otherwise afford college). 

Last week the Big Ten seemed to 
feel deemphasis had all been a horri- 
ble mistake. In two years the Big 
Ten lost more than 100 top football 
prospects to conferences which re- 
cruited under the more lenient NCAA 
scholarship regulations (even the 
Ivies could outbid the Big Ten), and 
it lost football games as well. 

Urged on by coaches and athletic 
directors, the faculty representatives 
—who alone hold policy-making 
power — voted to: 

1) Set a special summer meeting to 
reconsider (and likely abandon) the 
need program. 

2) Consider a revision of the round- 
robin schedule plan (a revision that 
would kill it). 

3) Reverse a stand of two months 
ago and allow Big Ten teams to play 
in the Rose Bowl. 

Michigan’s faculty representative, 
Law Professor Marcus L. Plant, 
summed up the major reason for the 
change in Big Ten attitude. “We felt 
in 1956 w'e could maintain the caliber 
of football under the need program,” 
he said. “But competition from out- 
side raiders has showed us we could 
not.” The Big Ten, in short, wants 


to recruit by everybody else’s rules 
once again and forget about the Ivy. 

What the Big Ten couldn’t decide 
at its three-day meeting was what 
to do about one member, Indiana, 
which got caught recruiting without 
any rules at all and was suspended for 
four years by the NCAA. Indiana’s 
plump, personable coach, Phil (“1 
didn't offer a boy as much as a post- 
age stamp”) Dickens, whose job 
hangs in the balance, went home 
with a two-week reprieve. 

Why was more time needed when 
the Big Ten office, with its access to 
60 part-time investigators, had al- 
ready spent half a year gumshoeing 
after the Hoosiers and now also had 
the NCAA report as well? The evi- 
dence, said Big Ten Commissioner 
Tug Wilson to the faculty representa- 
tives, is not yet complete. 


THE LOST TOUCH 



Ben Hogan has been going through 
agonies common to duffers and pros 
alike: his putting, never the best part 
of his game, has gone really awry. 
P’rom tee to green, he is almost the 
Hogan of old fhe hit 63 of the 72 
greens at the recent Colonial Invita- 
tion in Fort Worth). But once within 
holesight, all is lost. Something else 
is lost, too— witness this locker-room 
conversation between Hogan and 
Tommy Bolt: 

“Say, Ben,” said Bolt. “What’s all 
this jazz you go through when you 
putt? You stand over the ball for 
hours.” 

Said Hogan: “I always putt like 
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that. If I was alone, I would putt 
like that.” 

“Well, I don’t get it. I been won- 
dering about that putting of yours. 
I’ve even tried it. I’ve stood over the 
ball for a long time, and when I final- 
ly hit it the clubhead felt like it 
weighed a ton. The ball almost went 
in a creek. Why don’t you just walk 
up to the ball, find the line and hit 
it?” 

‘T haven’t ever found a line,” Ho- 
gan replied. 

‘‘That proves it,” Bolt said. 

‘‘Proves what?” 

‘‘That you don't have any confi- 
dence in yourself.” 

‘‘Where do I get it?” 

“You have to analyze yourself and 
find out what’s wrong.” 

Hogan said, “We seem to be right 
back where we started.” 

‘‘You’re hopeless,” said Bolt. ‘‘If 
you can’t analyze yourself, that’s a 
form of choking.” 

Nobody, not even Tactful Tommy, 
would have dared talk to Ben Hogan 
like that in the not-so-old days. 

GREAT MEN AT WORK 

It was the first time in 14 years that 
the major league baseball owners had 
met alone (without general managers 
tagging along). You could tell right 
of! things were in good hands. 

In the cloistered recesses of the 
Chicago Club, the owners privately 
discussed the bonus rule (‘‘We had a 
good long discussion about that,” 
said one), the Continental League 
{‘‘We talked about that in a passive 
way — we don’t think it will get off 
the ground”) and the Kefauver bill 
(‘‘We don’t think some clauses in the 
bill will work”). They also talked ex- 
pansion, mentioning (‘‘very briefly — 
no general discussion at all") letting 
the National League into New York, 
the American League into Houston. 

After it was all over, one owner said 
of his fellows: “I think they're a great 
bunch of baseball men.” 

CASE OF THE MISSING GREEN 

Thieves, armed with a mechanical 
sod cutter, descended on a Minneap- 
olis golf course the other night. The 
take: No. 6 green. 

THE WAY OF A WINNER 

Dick Wagner lost to champions and 
he lost to bums, but he always put 
up a good fight. In the early 1950s, 


the game light-heavy from Toppe- 
nish. Wash, might have been a loser, 
but he never was a bore. As victim No. 
6 on Floyd Patterson’s road to the 
heavyweight crown, Wagner was the 
first to go the route with Patterson. 
In a rematch eight months later, Pat- 
terson knocked Wagner into retire- 
ment in the fifth round. 

For Wagner, this meant a job as 
railroad switchman in Portland, Ore., 
and oblivion. Last January, he was 
thrown from a boxcar and into the 
hospital with a back injury. Came a 
cheering letter from ex-rival Patter- 
son, casually inviting him to the 
forthcoming championship fight. It 
was a nice idea but out of the ques- 
tion for an out-of-work switchman 
with a wife and four children. 

But Wagner will go to the fight. 
In his mailbox last week were two 
$50 ringside seats and a check for 
$775. The donor: Floyd Patterson. 

CINCINNATI VERMILION 

Last w’eek in Cincinnati, 25 years aft- 
er the first major league night base- 
ball game (Cincinnati vs. Philadel- 
phia), the first night eolor-TV game 
was played. On the luminous screen 
the playing field was emerald, the 
base path bronze and the caps of the 
home team vermilion. The Reds beat 
the Phillies 2 1 in the first night 
game: they beat the Giants 9-2 in 
their first night color game. Any more 
innovations, Cincinnati? 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Baltimore Orioles’ catchers soon will 
have an oversize mitt — half again 
larger than regulation— to help them 
handle Hoyt Wilhelm’s mambo-danc- 
ing knuckleball Jo and Crip, 

among the few whooping cranes in 
captivity, hatched two chicks last 
week, lost one in New Orleans’ Audu- 
bon Park. Estimated whooping crane 
census to date: 40. . . . Don Card- 
well, the Chicago Cub rookie who 
pitched a no-hitter against St. Louis 
last week, almost drowned while 
crossing a tide-swollen inlet during 
a 1958 hunting trip. Said he at the 
time: ‘‘I finally made it to shore, 
coughing up water and praying in 
thanks. It was then 1 realized I had 
a mission on this earth.” . . . Boxer 
John Tw'ohads danced into the ring 
at Boston Arena, waved to the crowd, 
shucked his robe, put it right back 
on. Forgot his pants. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



ANN WARNER. 

Santa Clara Swim 
Club ace from Menlo 
Park, Calif, bettered 
by more than two sec- 
onds her American rec- 
ord for 200-meter 
breaststroke, set at 
Pan-.A7n Games, when 
she splashed distance 
in 2:54.1 at meet in 
Los Altos, Calif. 


GARNEY HENLEY, 23, 
Huron (S. Dak.) Col- 
lege football .star (SI. 
Nov. 16), led school's 
track team to state 
title when he took 
broad jump, high and 
low hurdle.s, 100- anrl 
220-yard dashes, an- 
chored winning mile 
relay learn at Spear- 
fish, S. Dak. meet. 


ROBERT BECK, Navy 
lieutenant from San 
Diego, scored 4,790 
points to defeat Army 
Pfc. Paul Pesthy of Co- 
lombia in International 
Modern Pentathlon 
championship at S.m 
Antonio. Both will be 
on U.S. team at mod- 
ern pentathlon meet 
in Rome this month. 


REG HORNE, ol.of Eng- 
land, after training 
with railroad crowbar 
to strengthen his hack, 
won British Senior Golf 
title at Mere, England, 
by three strokes over 
former champion Nor- 
man Sutton. Horne 
will meet U.S.'s Dick 
Metz this July for 
world senior title. 


RAY CUNNINGHAM. 19, 
Univer.sity of Texas 
sophomore from Re- 
fugio, Texas, knocked 
oil 20-year-old South- 
west Conference track 
record when he scooted 
over 120-yard high 
hurdles in 13.6 in con- 
ference meet at Fort 
Worth, later tied 220- 
yard low hurdle record 


HUMBERTO BARRERA, 
18, Robstown, Texas 
high school senior, won 
him.self berth on U.S. 
Olympic boxing team 
(112-pound division) 
when, despite bloody 
cut over his left eye. 
he beat AAU national 
champion Wayman 
Gray at Olympic trials 
in San Francisco. 
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Some things go farther than the U.S. ROYAL... 



...but no other golf ball does! 


Some rockets, we concede, outrange the U.S. Royal 
Special. But you have the word of the world’s largest 
golf ball manufacturer, based on advanced golf ball 
research, that no other golf ball goes farther off the 
tee. That no other golf ball is more accurate or more 
durable. That no other golf ball is whiter, or stays 
whiter, thanks to new “U.S.” Ultra-White paint. 
U. S. Royals are available only at your golf pro- 
fessional’s shop . . . see him before your next round! 



In about 2 years on the U.S. 
Royal Staff, Ken Venluri has 
won many major tournaments, 
placed high in countless others. 
He once turned in 12 successive 
tournament rounds under 69. 
Ken plays the U.S. Royal 
Special exclusively, calls it “in 
every way, the best ball made.” 



United States Rubber 


Sporis Depl., RscKelcllcr Center, New Yi 
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EDITORIALS 


THE 

SAFETIMONIOUS 

DRIVER 

Thij< weekend some 33 automobile drivers will 
gun their high-powered cars through the gi-ueling 
grind of the Indianapolis “500” and several mil- 
lion more will head for the nation’s highways 
in the annual Memorial Day motoring melee. 
It is noteworthy that at least one Indy veteran, 
Sam Hanks, has stated publicly that he would 
rather trust his life to the uncertainties of the 
“500” any day than take a chance on a West 


A RESPECTABLE SIDELINE 

Can anybody in the world honestly think of a 
good reason why Outfielder A1 Kaline of the 
Detroit Tigers shouldn’t own a race horse, or 
even two of them? We doubt it. But last week 
when it was learned that Kaline intended to 
become part owner of a small racing stable, the 
general attitude was that A1 had violated a sacred 
trust. “I’ll say this,” said Al’s boss Bill DeWitt, 
“I just don’t believe baseball and racing mix. 
I’ll have a little talk with Al. Perhaps he needs a 
little guidance.” 

A little guidance is certainly needed, but not 
necessarily by Al. In the American sporting scene, 
the two most popular pastimes unquestionably 
are baseball and horse racing. Stories about their 
daily progi'ess fill more space on the sports pages 
than is awarded all other sports combined. More 
than any other game, baseball has come to stand 
for and symbolize the American way of life. Popu- 
lar sentiment requires the President of the United 
States to toss out the first ball in each baseball 
season. Yet the same popular sentiment forbids 


Coast freeway with automobiledom’s amateurs. 

Lacking Sam’s experience, we are nevertheless 
inclined to agree. Indianapolis, for all its danger, 
lacks at least one highway menace who seldom 
if ever appears in the fatality statistics, but may 
be responsible for a host of them. This is not the 
drunk, the speeder, the roadhog or the weaver, 
but the mousy, pigheaded pilot who thinks that 
nobody is a safer driver than he, If the speed 
limit is 50, he goes 40; if the speed limit is 40, he 
goes 30. Just to play safe, he always stops dead 
on the right lane of a parkway before tuiming out 
and shakes his head in distress at the screech of 
brakes behind him. On entering, he sticks his 
nose cautiously into the traffic to make sui’e every- 
thing is all right, and clucks reprovingly at those 
unfortunate drivers who have to .swerve and skid 
to avoid hitting him. 

It is true he has never been in an accident, this 
self-righteous, safetimonious fellow, but as the 
cars pile up on the highways behind and around 
him we, like Sam Hunks, would rather be driving 
somewhere else. 


U.S. Presidents from even attending horse races - 
a pastime dignified in many other lands by the 
title Sport of Kings. 

This curious discrimination may stem from the 
turf’s monarchist background or from its historic 
association with betting. Whatever the reason. 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis elevated it to 
law with his early decree that hoi’se racing was no 
fit playmate for the great American game. We 
respect the memory of Judge Landis, but we 
think this is a pretty silly and a hopelessly out- 
dated dictum. 

The democratic way is in no danger these days 
from a sport that attracts far moi’e commoners 
than kings; and as for gambling — well, most au- 
thorities on gambling agree that at least as much 
money is bet under the table each year on the 
pennant races as on the ponies. If, as baseball’s 
first commissioner apparently believed, a ball- 
player’s connection with the turf was likely to 
lead him into bad company because of betting, 
his connection with the diamond would now seem 
to offer the same risk. We don’t believe there 
is much risk in either case. 


Sl'flRTS 
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THE NEW 
HERB ELLIOTT 


Australia’s superb miler may still be the best in the world, 
but he has lost his fierce dedication. Now he faces the 
challenge of Oregon’s Dyrol Burleson, who is still hungry 
by TEX MAULE 


T wo years ago a grim, young, 
hawk-nosed Australian named 
Herb Elliott was the talk of the track 
world, and a good part of the world 
not ordinarily interested in track and 
field. Absolutely dedicated to run- 
ning, Elliott, under the almost fanatic 
tutelage of stern old Percy Cerutty, 
punished himself fiercely in his ef- 
forts to become the best mile runner 
in the world. He spent long weekend."? 
at Cerutty’s training camp at Port- 
sea, near Melbourne, sprinting up 
huge sand dunes to develop physical 
and mental resistance to fatigue (SI, 
Nov. 10, 1958). He ate rolled oats, 
raw cabbage, brown bread and cheese. 
He read the books Cerutty recom- 
mended and assimilated the older 
man’s Spartan philosophy. 

And he became the best mile runner 
in the world. In four stunning months 
in 1958, on a “world tour’’ that in- 
cluded Honolulu, the U.S.. England, 
Ireland, Sweden and Norway, he won 
19 races, ran seven sub-four-minute 
miles, beat every top miler in compe- 
tition and set eye-popping new world 
records for the mile and for 1,500 
meters. 

Now a new and different Elliott is 
on tour, a brief trip this time, to Cali- 
fornia, where he has a schedule of 
three races at 1 ,500 meters and a mile. 


Only one of these is very important: 
the mile he will run this week at the 
Modesto Relays against a field that 
includes Dyrol Burleson (see cover), 
the youngster from the University of 
Oregon who is the best miler America 
has ever produced. 

This race not only is important— 
it could be the most dramatic mile 
run on the North American continent 
since Roger Bannister whipped John 
Landy in their unforgettable meeting 
at Vancouver in 1954. For now Dyrol 
Burleson is the hungry young man 
dedicated to his sport— and the big 
news about Elliott is that he has 
turned into a relaxed, pleasant sort 
of fellow who is more interested in 
his wife, his 3-month-old son and his 
career with the Shell Company in 
Australia than he is in track. 

Last week Dyrol Burleson trained 
hard and long despite torrential rains 
that drenched Oregon, and he won 
the mile in a conference meet on Sat- 
urday. Burleson’s coach, Bill Bower- 
man, sounding like Cerutty, said, 
“The rains didn’t bother Burleson. 
There’s no such thing as bad weather, 
just soft people.” 

Elliott, on the other hand, went 
into his 1,500-meter race at the Col- 
iseum Relays in Los Angeles last Fri- 
day in a much less determined frame 


of mind. Just before the race began 
Laszlo Tabori, the Hungarian runner, 
stopped to chat a moment with El- 
liott. “Airb,” he said, “anyone who 
rons the mile must be seek.” The 
greatest miler in history smiled in 
wry agreement. Then he feather- 
footed over the Coliseum’s lumpy 
grass track to win the 1,500 meters, 
the metric mile, in 3:45.4, something 
less than sensational but good enough 
to beat Tabori by 10 yards. 

“The race was run just as I hoped 
it would be,” Elliott said amiably 
after it was over. “I wanted some 
other chap to set the pace, and I 
didn’t want it to be a fast one. I’m 
not ready for a fast pace yet. Then I 
thought I could take over in the last 
lap, and it worked out that way. I 
was worried when Walters jumped 
me going into the first turn on the 
last lap. I was afraid maybe he or 
Tabori was fit enough to run a really 
fast final quarter and I couldn’t have 
made it.” 

CHAMPAGNE AND TELEPHONES 

Much later that night Elliott 
sipped gingerly at some pink cham- 
pagne and waited impatiently for a 
call to his wife in Melbourne to be 
completed. 

“You know,” he said. “Sometimes 
I sit and wonder ‘What am I doing 
here?’ 1 don’t like being away from 
the wife and the boy. I’m not yet 
continued 

RELAXED ELLIOTT sips soft drink, no 
longer sticks to his dreary training diet. 
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FLOATING ACROSS LINE IN CLASSIC FINISHING FOSE. ELLIOTT WINS ROUTINELY IN FIRST OF THREE CURRENT U.S. APPEARANCES 


HERB ELLIOTT conliliucd 

thoroughly fit and I don’t like be- 
ing beaten. I should be back in Mel- 
bourne training in the gardens at 
the governor’s house [see cortrj and 
seeing my family.” 

Significantly, he did not mention 
Cerutty. Since his marriage a little 
over a year ago, he gradually has 
turned away from Cerutty’s teach- 
ings. “Percy and I are still good 
mates,” he had told me a day or so 
earlier over a hearty breakfast of 
bacon, eggs, cereal, fruit and coffee 
(not a rolled oat in sight). “But I 
don’t see as much of him as I used to 
do. I go down to Portsea maybe once 
every si.x weeks or so, whereas I used 
to go every weekend. Percy is good 
for winding you up, giving you en- 
thusiasm again. But I train in Mel- 
bourne most of the time, near the 
family.” 

During the week he spent in Los 
Angeles before the Coliseum Relays 
Elliott trained hard, but not exces- 
sively. He lived in the home of Jack 
Kirkwood, a travel agency executive, 
in Anaheim, about 40 miles from Los 
Angeles. He played golf on the Los 
Coyotes Country Club course near 
Kirkwood’s home, hitting the ball 
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with a beginner's slice but enjoying 
himself hugely. The evenings, for the 
most part, he spent quietly watch- 
ing television, usually going to bed 
early, though one night he sat up 
until 1 :30 in the morning to see the 
end of an old Red Skelton comedy 
called A Southern Yankee. He ate a 
normal American diet with consid- 
erable relish. 

“You would get tired of ice cream 
if you had to lick a cone every day,” 
he said. “T got tired of the other 
diet, and I do well enough on this 
one. I don’t think I suffer from it.” 

Elliott kept watch on his condition 
by taking his pulse in the morning 
at breakfast. “When I'm perfectly 
fit my heart goes about 46 a minute,” 
he said, fending off Pudgie, the Kirk- 
wood’s engaging 3-year-old daughter. 
“Now it’s about 58. Our track season 
ended about two months ago, you 
know, so that I’ve not been running 
so much. Then I hurt my foot and 
that slowed me a bit, too. But I 
think I’ll be ready soon.” 

The injured foot— a strained liga- 
ment suffered in Melbourne— has 
not bothered him here. He trained on 
the Los Coyotes golf course, usually 
in the late evening, running around 
the entire 18 holes barefooted. 


“I tried to do the 7,000 yards in 
about 22 to 24 minutes,” he said. 
“Gave some blokes a bit of a shock 
sometimes to see me running around 
the course just as they were teeing 
up, but I was careful not to disturb 
them when they were making ashot.” 

He went into Los Angeles rarely 
because he preferred the C 4 uiet of Ana- 
heim. Once he drove in to attend a 
luncheon given for him by the Big 
Ten club. He left the Kirkwood home 
at about 10:30 in the morning and 
Pudgie came out to the car to say 
goodby. 

TA TA, HERB 

“Kiss, kiss,” Elliott said, leaning 
out the window so she could reach 
him. He got a moist kiss and then 
waved goodby. “Ta ta,” he said, and 
Pudgie, who is rapidly developing an 
Australian accent, replied, “Ta ta. 
Herb.” 

He enjoys driving and he handled 
the car effortlessly, not disturbed by 
driving on the right or, for him, wrong 
side of the road. “It’s like riding a 
motor bike,” he said. “Once you get 
used to it, it comes back to you right 
away. My first trip here I created an 
awful traffic jam driving on the wrong 
side, but not any more.” 
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In his spare time Elliott is work- 
ing on an autobiography. As he 
reached the freeway into Los Angeles, 
he said, “What I should like to do 
here is meet more personalities. For 
the book, you know. People like Ei- 
senhower and Nixon. The public is 
interested in personalities, don’t you 
think? I suppose it shouldn’t be too 
hard to meet them.” 

He slowed for an inevitable traffic 
jam and watched a traffic cop roar 
by. “Why do your chaps use those 
big bikes?” he asked. “Our police use 
a much smaller bike, hut it's just 
as powerful. We should be on a bike 
like the one I have at home. Then 
we could go right on between the 
lanes of traffic.” 

The policeman cleared the traffic 
jam and Elliott drove on, carefully 
staying at 60 mph, the legal speed 
limit. 

“There'll be something in the book 
about training and diet,” he said. 
"And a chapter on Percy, of course. 
And I suppose I must have a chapter 
on Leavitt. I’d much rather leave him 
out as a sort of a punch in the nose.” 
Leavitt is Leo Leavitt, the American 
promoter who created a furor when 
he tried to sign Elliott to a $250,000 
personal service contract, and who re- 
cently filed suit against him for $1 
million for breach of contract. “I 
didn’t even make a verbal agreement 
with him,” Elliott said. “The bloke 
just wants publicity.” 

He reached the University Club in 
downtown Los Angeles half an hour 
early for the lunch. 

“Is there a bowling alley near?” 
he asked. “Maybe we could have a 
game.” 

At the bowling alley he bowled an 
even 100 in the first game, looked at 
the clock, which showed he had 10 
minutes left before the lunch, and 
said, “Let’s bowl another. I’d rather 
do this than be on time there.” But 
after bowling only half the game he 
decided it would be best not to be 
too late. 

“You’re lucky,” he said to his com- 
panion, grinning. “I was just begin- 
ning to warm up. And I think you 
pack up a bit under pressure.” 

On Thursday, the day before he 
ran in the Coliseum Relays, Elliott was 
stung on the left heel by a bee. He 
took a shot, because he is allergic to 
bee stings and had already begun to 
break out, but he was not particular- 
ly disturbed, f'riday night, when he 


began to warm up at the Coliseum 
25 minutes before his event, the heel 
w'as still swollen. It did not, however, 
affect his beautifully fluid stride. 
After the race he pulled off his track 
shoe and rubbed the heel vigorously. 

“It didn’t bother me,” he said. 
“I’m well satisfied. I think I’ll be 
able to better four minutes at Mo- 
desto and at Compton.” He did not 
wait to watch the rest of the meet. 
He was in a hurry to put his call in 
to Melbourne to his wife. 

THE BURLESON RACE 

The 3:45.4 Elliott ran at the Coli- 
seum Relays is roughly the equivalent 
of a 4:02.9 mile, and he will certainly 
have to do better than that at Mo- 
desto when he meets Burleson. Burle- 
son skipped the Coliseum Relays be- 
cause of Oregon’s conference meet on 
Saturday, but according to Bower- 
man, his coach, he is ready for his 
test against Elliott at Modesto. 

“Dyrol runs to wdn,” said Bow'er- 
man last weekend. “That’s what he’ll 
try to do at Modesto. But even if he 
shouldn't win, he’ll get a chance to 
learn something.” 

While Burleson was running Sat- 
urday, Elliott took it easy in Ana- 
heim. Sunday afternoon he left on a 
leisurely auto trip up the Pacific Coast 
to Modesto, stopping for sightseeing 
and, of course, for his daily training 
stint. He looked for variegated ter- 
rain to run on, avoiding regular 
tracks. “Drives you mad, running 
around and around an oval like that,” 
he said. "A chap needs a bit of varie- 
ty, you know'.” 

He did not appear worried about 
Burleson. 

“I have a backlog of strength from 
the years with Cerutty,” he said. 
“You develop physical and mental 
strength when you train that way, 
you know. Even when I'm not com- 
pletely fit, I can call on that. Once in 
a while, for one reason or another, it 
won’t be there, but most often it is.” 

At the Coliseum Relays, Dave Sime, 
running better than he has in four 
years, upset Doug Smith, conqueror 
of Ray Norton a week earlier, in the 
100-meter dash (see page 18). Ironi- 
cally, Bobby Morrow, who was Sime's 
archrival for U.S. sprint honors in 
1956, may have ended his career at 
the meet. Just before the 100 meters, 
Bobby reinjured a groin muscle and 
had to drop out. 



ELLIOTT'S svENGALi. Percy Cerutty, i.s 
less an influence but still a good friend. 


Glenn Davis nipped Dick Howard 
and Rex Cawley to win the 400-meter 
hurdles in 51 seconds flat, a remark- 
able time on that poor track. Davis, 
w'ho injured his back last season, ap- 
pears to be completely recovered and 
will probably now' stick with the hur- 
dle event, which he won at the Olym- 
pics in 1956, and skip the 400-meter 
run, although he plans to run both 
at Modesto. “I need to work on speed 
now,” he said last week. “My back’s 
O.K. and I feel strong, but I need a 
little more speed.” 

The first meeting of the Big Four in 
the shotput— Parry O’Brien, Dallas 
Long, Bill Nieder and Dave Davis- 
dwindled down to an appearance by 
Long, who won the event with 63 feet 
5J»^ inches. Sinusitis felled O’Brien, a 
pulled ham-string muscle kept Nieder 
out, and Davis, who is majoring in 
things like square dancing, driver edu- 
cation and the shotput at San Fernan- 
do Valley State College, left home in a 
huff when his girl friend was forbidden 
by her mother to tutor him. He disap- 
peared for four days and turned up in 
Omaha, hitchhiking his way to York, 
Pa., where he will visit an uncle, ma- 
jor in w'eight lifting at the York 
Barbell Club and, presumably, cry 
at mother-in-law jokes. end 
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SOME DWARFS 
TAKE A 
GIANT STEP 


The U.S. Curtis Cup golfers adopted Disney nicknames, but there 
was nothing frivolous about the way they beat their British rivals 


I F their brief Bermuda shorts raised 
British eyebrows, their American 
high jinks raised British hopes. They 
were not only the youngest (average 
age: 24) Curtis Cup team the U.S. 
had ever fielded, but the prettiest and 
liveliest as well. For days, as they 
practiced on the tricky Yorkshire 
course, sportswriters marveled in turn 
at their bright-hued American sports- 
wear and their bantering good cheer. 
At times last week their relaxed 
air had their hosts a little worried. 
“They don’t seem very businesslike,” 
deprecated one no-nonsense North- 
Countryman in the locker room at 
Lindrick Golf Club.'T mean, they seem 
to be enjoying themselves so much.” 

But the experts had more concrete 
reasons for thinking Britain would re- 
tain its four-year hold on the cup, 
which was presented in 1932 by Har- 
riot and Margaret Curtis of the U.S. 
for these biennial matches between 
women amateurs. The British team, 
neatly uniformed in blue sweaters and 
gray skirts, boasted more internation- 
al veterans than the challengers. It 
also had more experience in foursome 
competition. But perhaps most im- 
portant, the Americans were all first- 
time visitors to Britain and they were 
plainly discomfited by the rigors of 
an English spring. Two days before 
the start of the match, sunshine yield- 
ed to drizzle and a raw east wind. 
The U.S. girls changed into heavy 
foul-weather gear that amused the 
British followers no end and caused 
one sportswriter to say that the Eng- 


by MICHAEL DEMAREST 


lish had found their secret weapon. 

He spoke before the weather 
changed. Saturday, the day the 
Yanks won back the trophy, was, 
by Yorkshire standards, positively 
decent. The skies were gray all right, 
but they were calm. The U.S. young- 
sters, who had played unevenly in 
Friday's foursomes but had come 
away with a 2-1 lead, lore into their 
singles matches with an exuberance 
and concentration that never wilted 
under pressure. They won four and 
tied one of their six matches on the 
second day to give the U.S. its largest 
margin of victory (61^-23^) since 
1950. Boston Businessman Henri Pru- 
naret, husband of the nonplaying U.S. 
captain Mildred Prunaret, beamed 
when it was all over and said : “They 
went in there like young lionesses.” 
The London Observer added: “They 
played cheerfully and charmingly.” 

If the charm was built-in the cheer 
was in large measure the result of 
thoughtful hospitality and the excite- 
ment that most Americans feel on 
first discovering the green and rolling 
N orth Country. At Lindrick, the neat, 
narrow, immaculate course was bright 
with hawthorn bloom and yellow 
gorse. In the countryside around, as 
the visitors jounced to and from the 
course in British-supplied cars, they 
gaped at the luxuriance of cottage 
gardens, deer grazing in private parks 
and the pink and white splendor of 
huge chestnuts in full flower. 

They were (juartered at Barnby 
Moor in a hotel that looked as if it 
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•GRUMPY" 



"HAPPY" 


"SLEEPY" 



came out of a glossy British travel ad. 
The Olde Bell (300 years olde) was 
originally built as a coaching inn, and, 
as AnneQuastsighed, “just reeks with 
atmosphere.’’ As long ago as 1690, 
according to a horse-borne British pre- 
cursor of Duncan Hines, he found 
there “good harbourage and the horse 
good stabling.’’ The girls soon discov- 
ered that Olde Bell ' ‘harbourage” was 
as good as ever. They started the day 
with morning tea, ate the North- 
Countrymen’s four- and five-course 
lunches and dinners, downed huge 
quantities of sandwiches, bread and 
jam and plummy cake at tea, and 
before retiring to their rooms at 
night, drank rich Jersey milk. Said 
senior (38) Team Member Ann Casey 
Johnstone; “I managed to lose 12 
pounds before I came over, but it's 
all back now.” 

Since most of the seven team 
members knew each other from pre- 
vious tournaments, they formed a 
happy, congenial group. Wichita’s 
Judy Bell and JoAnne Gunderson of 
Kirkland, Wash, dubbed the en- 
semble “Snow White [Mrs. Pruna- 
ret] and her seven dwarfs.” 

The women's national amateur 
champion, Barbara Mclntire, be- 
came “Grumpy, "Anne Quast “Bash- 
ful” and Judy Bell “Dopey” — 
“only,” as JoAnne Gunderson ex- 
plained, “Dopey never talked and 
Judy never stopped.” In deference to 
her age and glasses, Casey Johnstone 
was known as “Doc.” Joanne Good- 
win, who had developed an aller- 
gy (“to grass, I think”), became 
“Sneezy.” “Happy” was amiable 
Judy Eller of Old Hickory, Tenn. 
JoAnne Gunderson was “Sleepy.” 

Physically and temperamentally, 
the team was as varied as the nick- 
names suggest. Florida’s Barbara 
Mclntire, 25, is hazel-eyed and hand- 
some, with short brown curls and 
dimples that belie her steely, aggres- 
sive brand of golf. JoAnne Gunder- 
son, who was U.S. women’s national 
amateur champion in 1957 at 18, is 
a big (5 feet 7 inches) blue-eyed 
blonde with strength and staying 
power inherited from her Norwegian 
ancestors; A fellow Washingtonian 
is bright Stanford graduate Anne 
Quast, who beat out Gunderson for 
the title in 1958. Brunette Judy Bell, 


the 23-year-old daughter of a meat 
dealer, hints that she plans to get 
married. Pretty Joanne Goodwdn was 
the team’s quietest member and its 
smallest (5 feet 21^ inches). And 19- 
year-old Judy Eller, a lanky (5 feet 
8 ! 2 inches), loose-limbed physical 
education major at the University 
of Miami, is the team’s youngest and 
tallest member. Best-prepared was 
Casey Johnstone, a graying Mason 
City, Iowa housewife, who boned up 
for the tournament by immersing 
herself in a film of the course that an 
Iowa priest obligingly shot for her 
on a trip to Europe. 

EARLIER AND TOUGHER 

W’^hat the American golfers had in 
common, in contrast to the older 
British team, was a touglmess born 
of wider competitive experience at 
home. The “American golf ama- 
zons,” as the Sheffield Tcdegraph un- 
gallantly labeled them, have also 
probably played golf from a tenderer 
age than their opponents. Anne 
Quast’s family owns a golf course, 
and two of the girls— Goodwin and 
Eller— are daughters of professional 
golfers. Paternal patience has been 
well rewarded in their smooth, con- 
trolled style and deep concentra- 
tion. This was also so of chain-smok- 
ing Barbara Mclntire, who battled 
down to the last putt with the 37 
year-old British champion, Eliza- 
beth Price. Steadily whittling away 
at her opponent’s lead, Barbara 
rolled in a 15-foot putt at the 35th 
hole and ended in a dead heat. The 
most brilliant golf in the singles was 
played by JoAnne Gunderson, whose 
huge drives and low, precise pitches 
beat three-time Curtis Cup veter- 
an Angela Bonallack, 2 and !• The 
most promising U.S. player was Judy 
Eller, whose crisp style and steady 
game brought her a 4 and 3 victory 
over Philomena Garvey, a 32-year- 
old veteran of five previous Curtis 
Cup matches. 

After a last, massive breakfast at 
the Olde Bell, the U.S. girls left to 
watch the British Ladies’ Open Ama- 
teur Championship at Harlech in 
W'ales. “We’ve made so many good 
friends among British players,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Prunaret, “we "have to 
see how they do.” end 
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A NOD FOR A TITLE 


Sports lilustrated’s correspondent in Moscow 
reports on the new world chess champion Mikhail Tal 
— and on the new chess era that opened with a smile 


by EDMUND STEVENS 


T he average Russian has long 
since become accustomed to hear- 
ing that a world crisis is at hand and 
that capitalist spies are everywhere. 
Consequently, last week’s political 
alarms failed to supplant two sport- 
ing events — one just past, one sched- 
uled and then canceled — as Topic A 
in Moscow. Soccer fanswerehubbling 
over the Moscow debut of Europe’s 
No. 1 team. Real Madrid. This week 
anticipation turned to disappoint- 
ment as Spain called the team home, 
because of the summit collapse. But 
the major subject was the crowning 
of a new world champion of chess. 

When Mikhail Botvinnik surren- 
dered the title to Mikhail Tal in 
Moscow’s Pushkin Theater the oth- 
er day, it w’as an occasion that — 
for Russia’s millions of chess buffs — 
promi.ses to outlive the memory of 
many a dramatic international crisis. 
There have only been 10 world cham- 
pions in 110 years. In addition, the 
world championship has come to be 
an exclusively Russian affair: no oth- 


er nation has a major contender. 
And, finally, the turning over of the 
championship to 23-year-old Mikhail 
Tal really opened a new era in the 
history of the game. 

The character of the new' era w’as 
foreshadowed by the way Botvin- 
nik’s reign ended. There were no 
chess theatrics, none of the intellec- 
tual grandstanding usually found in 
these events. The end came in the 
21st game of the scheduled 24-game, 
two-month match. Tal, with six wins 
and 12 drawn games (Botvinnik won 
only two), needed only half a point 
to secure the world championship. 

At the 18th move, a w'eary Botvin- 
nik looked up from the chessboard 
and said in tired tones, “Let’s call it 
a draw, Mischa.” 

A draw would give Tal half a 
point, making his score 12 of a pos- 
sible 24. With a ghost of a smile 
flickering around his mouth, Tal nod- 
ded assent. That nod, glimpsed by 
only a few of the spectators who filled 
the Pushkin to capacity, had as 


much impact on chess as Johansson’s 
right hand had on boxing. It made 
Tal world champion. But for a mo- 
ment no one knew what had hap- 
pened. The first man on his feet was 
Gideon Stahlberg, the veteran Swed- 
ish chess ma.ster who was serving as 
judge. Instead of cautioning the 
crowd to be silent, he advanced to 
congratulate Tal. 

Botvinnik edged quietly out the 
door, almost unnoticed. Tal, flushed 
and smiling, scanned the crowd for 
his wife. They are expecting a child 
this fall, and she was having trouble 
trying to push her w'ay through the 
throng around him. Then she was 
recognized and the well-wishers 
cheering the new world champion 
gave way for her, and she made her 
way to the stage to give her husband 
a victory kiss. Tal married this young 
and pretty dancer from a Riga thea- 
ter last year. They still behave like 
newlyweds, and, judging from the 
enthusiasm for them shown at Tal’s 
victory, Moscow has a new pair of 
popular favorites. 

That in itself is part of the era in 
chess that is now beginning to emerge. 
Chess champions traditionally are re- 
mote and austere figures. Whatever 
Tal's future is to be as a champion, 
he is outside the ancient stereotype 
of the chess master. He comes from a 


CHESS MASTERS AND MELODRAMA 

The exlraonlinary photograph at the right shows 
Alexander .Alekhine, world champion for 17 years, as 
he was found dead in a Lisbon hotel room in March 
1946. Ilia death, officially listed as accidental, was 
never fully explained. One of the most enigmatic of 
all masters, Alekhine was a While Russian officer but 
friendly with Bolshexiks; he \va.s a French citizen 
and hero but also a Nazi collaborator. Winning the 
title from Capablanca in 1927, Alekhine lost it to Dr. 
Max Euwe of The Netherlands in 193o, won it back 
and kept it because Euwe would not play in Nazi 
tournaments. It was only after Alekhine’s death that 
an international tournament in Moscow cleared the 
air enough to leave the vacated title with Botvinnik. 
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family of physicians: “My father, 
grandfather, my elder brother— all 
doctors,” he told me when I inter- 
viewed him after his ^^■etory. “My 
mother once worked in the theater 
for a while.” When the Germans in- 
vaded Latvia, where Tal was born, 
the family was sent to the UraLs, and 
there Tal’s father taught him to play 
chess in 194:1, when the boy was 7 
years old. Tal did not much like the 
game at first, fie was stung into mak- 
ing a serious study of it after the war, 
when the family had returned to Riga. 
With characteristic self-assurance— 
and also with some foreshadowing of 
the bold and unexpected mov'es char- 
acteristic of his mature chess game— 
at the age of 11 he thought that he 
would like to play a game with the 
world champion. This was in 1948, 
after Botvinnik had won in an inter- 
national tournament the title vacat- 
ed by the strange death of Alexander 
Alekhine (see box). Botvinnik was 
resting in seclusion at a resort near 
Riga. Tucking a chessboard under his 
arm, Tal threaded his way through 
pine trees to the beach to ask Bot- 
vinnik to play a game with him. He 
was met by Botvinnik’s wife, the 
ballerina Gayane, who told him smil- 
ingly that the champion was taking 
a nap, and that, in addition, she had 
made him promise to give up chess 
during their vacation. 

Something of the new era in Rus- 
sian chess is also suggested by the 
difference between Botvinnik’s avoid- 
ance of people and Tal’s sociability. 
Tal is young, approachable, likes to 
play chess and enjoys talking about 
it. He dislikes the highbrow reputa- 
tion of the game. “Chess can be very 
relaxing, if you play it that way,” he 
says. Strangers accost him on the 
street and start discussing games. 
Soon someone produces a chessboard, 
and Tal is expounding the reasons 
for his moves. The aloof Botvinnik 
acting in this fashion is unthinkable 
— it is difficult, in fact, to recall any 
previous world champion doing it. 
Tal. in fundamental ways, runs coun- 
ter to a tradition of personality traits 
among chess champions. Those who 
preceded him were brainy, proud, pos- 
sessive. egocentric and many other 
things: he is good-natured and natu- 
ral. Adolf Ander.ssen, the first, was a 
long-jawedGermanmathematiealgen- 
ius much admired for his honesty, but 
the only human thing recorded of him 
is that he could not keep his eyes off 



RELAXED CHAMPION Mikhail Tal, here shown with his wife Sally, startled Rus- 
sian ches.s fans by his friendliness in a field where intellectual snobbery is common. 


pretty girls. Paul Morphy, who won 
the title from Anderssen at the age 
of 21, developed an aversion to chess, 
and lived in seclusion in a New Orleans 
mansion filled with secret passages, 
where he always kept his clothes 
packed for instant flight. William 
Steinitz and Emanuel Lasker, who be- 
tween them held the title from 1866 
to 1921, were less eccentric, but both 
men, like the elegant Jos6 Capablanca 
and the arrogant Alexander Alekhine 
who followed them, regarded their 
chess achievements as setting them 
above the common run of mankind. 

I asked Tal if his wife vSally mind- 
ed his intense devotion to chess. “I 
don’t believe so,” he said. “I guess 
she thinks that if it weren’t for chess 
I might be off doing worse things.” 

He explained that he and Sally 
had intended to make the Botvinnik 
match the occasion of a chess and 
theatrical honeymoon. They thought 
they would be able to see the plays 
in Moscow in the intervals between 
games, but it turned out that neither 
saw the inside of any theater except 
the Pushkin. After each day’s match, 
Tal and his coach, Alexander Ko- 
blentz, sat down before the chess- 
board in the Tals’ suite in the Hotel 


Moscow, analyzing every move and 
preparing the strategy for the com- 
ing game. Sally, who knew no chess 
whatsoever when she married Tal, has 
since become a fair analyst as a re- 
sult of listening to these discussions. 
She cooked all the meals for Tal on a 
hot plate in their rooms. Tal has a 
weak stomach and, before his mar- 
riage, existed throughout whole tour- 
naments on tea and rusks alone. 

Tal has a gift of gab that verges on 
eloquence. He would have made a first- 
class trial lawyer. When he is playing 
in a tournament his intensity becomes 
hypnotic— an opponent once actually 
accused Tal of hypnotizing him during 
a game — but in casual chess games, 
or in discussing chess, Tal is obvious- 
ly as happy as any young expert doing 
what he likes to do. He said to me, 
“Chess can be either an art or a sport, 
depending on the player’s attitude. 
For the player constantly seeking new 
combinations, it’s an art. For the 
plaj'er who enjoys it as a contest, 
chess is a sport. My inclinations are 
in the artistic field. I like to play the 
piano, too, when I’m at home; but 
only for myself, and against my 
neighbors.” 

conliniied 
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Wobbly Win 
for Sime 

Dave Sime left the starting blocks like a 
drunk on roller skates, wobbled along for 
50 meters and then put on a burst to win 
the lOO-meter race by a step in 10.4. The 
scene was the Coliseum Relays in Los An- 
geles, run on a lumpy, soft grass track. “I 
felt very sharp,” Sime said later. “I’m sore 
about that start. I came straight up, and 
I’ve been working all week on starting. 
I had trouble with my balance. But the fin- 
ish was good, wasn’t it?” It was, and Sime, 
whose pulled leg muscles kept him out 
of the last Olympics, is back in business. 

Pliiitografih b(i Phil Bath 
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It’s a Drag, Man! 

Photagritph by Oortlov CkilteTiilev 



Beatniks might consider it square, but to Marion (Mickey) Thompson, 31, it’s 
really living to drag away from a standing start and scream a sauced-up car over 
a measured course in a race with the clock. Last year, w'ith a flying start, Thomp- 
son did 363 mph at Bonneville to become America’s fastest human on wheels. 
Here, whizzing down a runway at March Air Force Base, Calif., he goes after one 
of 14 acceleration records he set in a single day. Dressed like an astronaut, he 
sits hot-rod fashion behind the rear wheels of an 800-hp, Pontiac-engined, droop- 
nosed car he designed himself. Attached to the car's tail is a parachute for quick 
stops. In his top effort Thompson set a world record of 149.93 mph for the mile. 




Right Stance, Wrong Game 
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Army’s Yank at Oxford, Pete Dawkins, took his first innings at cricket 
last week and brought a classic widespread Joe DiMaggio batting 
stance to England’s national game. Eor cricket it was dreadful form, 
but Pete somehow made 19 runs (roughly the equivalent of going 

1 for 5 in baseball) and then politely observed, “It was terrific fun.” Photograph by Alan Clifton 
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Lucky Novice 

A pair of shaggy fishermen took to the sea last 
week, smoked Havana cigars and trolled peace- 
fully for marlin in politically storm-tossed waters. 
The big fishermen; Cuban Premier Fidel Castro 
and barebacked Economic Commissar Ernesto 
(Che) Guevara. The event was the annual Hem- 
ingway Tournament, and the cooperative fish 
acted like loyal members of the 26th of July Move- 
ment. Castro boated a sailfish and a marlin on the 
first day, two marlin on the second and another 
marlin on the third— which gave him first place in 
a field of 150. Said Castro to loser Ernest Heming- 
way; “I am a novice at fishing.” Replied Papa, 
who had caught no fish: ‘‘You are a lucky novice.” 
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Wherever you go 


^011 look better in an Arrow shirt... 


Mediterranean Hues. A lightweight luxury shirt, designed in France, 
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He’s car-builder A. J. Watson, 
and he has 11 chances to 
win next week’s *500’ 

by ALFRED WRIGHT 

I T IS almost axiomatic to report 
each year that the cars are run- 
ning faster at the Indianapolis Speed- 
way. A fortnight ago, for instance, the 
cars that qualified for the first ‘Z‘1 of 
the 33 positions available in the 500- 
mile race on Memorial Day averaged 
145.513 mph. That is 2.5 mph faster 
than last year. Then just last week- 
end, Indianapolis newcomer -lim Hur- 
tubise of Lennox, Calif, averaged 


WIZARD 
OF INDY 

149.056 mph for the 10-mile qualify- 
ing run to beat the record 146.592 set 
the week before by Eddie Sachs. By 
Indianapolis standards, Hurtubise’s 
performance was remarkable and was 
greeted almost in disbelief. But by 
other standards it was one more step 
forward, typical of the way these 
fastest of all racing cars get better, 
by decimals sometimes and by leaps 
at others. 

Everyone concerned with Indian- 
apolis takes for granted the inevi- 
tability of higher speeds. Although 
the engines are periodically reduced 
in size, as they were most recently in 
1958, still the speeds go up. The driv- 
ers, albeit a year older, are almost in- 


variably the same fellows who drove 
a bit slower the previous year. The 
alterations in the cars from year to 
year— and particularly this year — 
are usually almost imperceptible. 

Last weekend, while everyone at 
the speedway was standing around on 
one foot and then the other, waiting 
for the wdnd and the rain to go away, 
A. .1. Watson tried to explain the im- 
provement in this year’s cars. Watson 
is the quiet and unassuming Califor- 
nian who built the Indianapolis win- 
ners of 1955, 1956 and 1959 and from 
his blueprints came this year’s fastest 
qualifier, the Travelon Special driven 
by Hurtubise. “I don’t know.” A.J. 
said without any false modesty. ‘‘The 
cars are about the same. Maybe it’s 
the tires.” 

Tires, to be sure, are terribly im- 
portant at the speedway, more im- 
portant than at any other race. It is 
on the four gradually banked turns 
of this rectangular track’s two-and- 
a-half-mile course that a driver is 
most apt to pick up the fractional 
seconds that make a difference. And 
it takes a special kind of tire to with- 
stand the speed at which today’s 

conlitnied 
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race cars go into the corners. P'ire- 
stone, which has had a monopoly at 
the Brickyard for years, is constantly 
tinkering to make the speedway tires 
(used nowhere else in the world) fast- 
er, stronger and more adhesive. This 
year they have added a couple of 
grooves to the tires, and it is these, 
along with some minor alterations in 
the compound of the rubber, that 
Watson was referring to. 

However, with the 1960 race still a 
week away, it was not Firestone but 
Watson himself who seemed to domi- 
nate the event. Of the 65 cars at the 
track trying for the 33 starting posi- 
tions, 11 of the certain starters will 
be Watson cars, either built by him 
or built from his blueprints. Remark- 
ably, all of the Watson cars figure to 
be in contention at the end of next 
week’s “500. ” Of the eight fastest 
cars to qualify so far this year, six of 
them are A..J.’s. 

It is generally conceded around rac- 
ing people that the driver of a car 
is 50 ft, of the race, and the car and 
mechanic are the other half. The folks 
in the stands at Indianapolis think 
largely in terms of the men in the 
cockpit— Sachs, in the pole position, 
Jim Rathmann, in second place, 
Rodger Ward, last year's winner and 
national driving champion, Tony 
Bettenhausen, Johnny Thomson, Jim 
Bryan, Hurtubise and the other big 
name.s. Around the garage they talk 
about Watson and George Salih, 
Quinn Epperly, Eddie Kuzma, Frank 
Kurtis and the others who build the 
best of the cars. 

Talking piece 

Watson, of course, is the chief 
topic of conversation. His accomplish- 
ments and his reputation have been 
mounting steadily ever since Bob 
Sweikert drove Watson’s first win- 
ning car in 1955. Last year, during 
the 47th lap when Thomson (in a non- 
Watson) made a pit stop, the cars in 
the first five positions were all built 
by Watson, and those driven by Ward 
and Jim Rathmann finished first and 
second. 

“Simplicity personified,” says Fred 
Agabashian, the elder statesman of 
the veteran Indy drivers, in account- 
ing for Watson’s success. “A. J. never 
hangs a lot of superfluous metal on 
his cars. Everything has a function 
and is easy to fix. The workmanship 


is first class, and A. J. has a reason for 
each little thing he does. And don’t 
forget that A. J. is right there at the 
track working on his cars every year. 
He is always up to date. A lot of the 
fellows who build cars don’t ever get 
to the track, so they have to depend 
on hearsay and theory.” 

A handsome man with just a sprin- 
kling of gray in his crew-cut hair, Wat- 
son is almost deferential about his 
work. He makes no claims for him- 
self as an engineering genius. About 
all he will say to define his .success is, 
“1 come back here and race cars all 
the time, and that’s where I may have 
a little edge on the other builders.” 

If you wanted to buy a new Watson 
car for next year’s race it would cost 
you about ?15,000, roughly $5,000 
less than other top builders charge 
for just the chassis and skin, as racing 
people call the body. You would, of 
course, want to install the standard 
Meyer-Drake four-cylinder Offenhau- 
ser, the engine almost everybody uses 
in Indianapolis cars, but you would 
have to buy that separately for an- 
other $10,000 or so and install it your- 
self in your own garage. 

Perfection in a small garage 

A,s he did with the four new cars he 
built last winter for this year’s race, 
Watson would construct the car at 
the small garage he owns in Glendale, 
Calif. Much of the work there is done 
at night, since Watson’s labor is semi- 
voluntary. The four or five assistants 
who help him work for the love of the 
craftsmanship and racing. Most of 
them hold down daytime job.s at 
nearby plants like Lockheed and have 
a loose arrangement with Watson 
concerning their pay. N aturally, Wat- 
son’s wife, Joyce, and his two daugh- 
ters, aged 6 and 2 ! -j, are not particu- 
larly enthusiastic about this way of 
life, for they don’t get to see very 
much of Daddy. But Watson, like 
most perfectionists, has a priestly ded- 
ication to his work. Aside from a lit- 
tle water skiing now and then, there 
is hardly anything that distracts him 
from the year-round occupation of 
building and racing automobiles. 

Come April, Watson will have fin- 
ished building whatever new cars he 
has contracted to deliver (the four he 
built last winter were the most he 
can produce at one time). At that 
point he packs up his family and 
heads for Indianapolis, where he owns 
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WIZARD OF I.XDr continued 

a house in the little township of 
Speedway, on the outskirts of Indian- 
apolis and near the race track. Wat- 
son sets up his headquarters at the 
Speedway in adjoining garages Nos. 
16 and 17. From the day he moves in 
until the end of the racing season, he 
is the full-time mechanic for Bob Wil- 
ke, a machine card manufacturer 
from Milwaukee who runs an auto 
racing stable under the name Leader 
Card, which is also the name of his 
business. While A. J. is getting the 
Leader Card Specials ready for the big 
race, he also helps out his many other 
customers and friends. 

There is a deceptive casualness 
about Watson’s operation, as if ev- 
erything he did was a kind of after- 
thought. Speaking of the four new 
cars he built last winter for the 1960 
race, he said, 'T kind of promised 
Aggie |J. C. Agajanian, the southern 
California pig farmer and racing pro- 
moter] that I would build him a car 
if I had time, and then Wilke wanted 
a new one if I was going to build 
one for somebody else. The first thing 


I knew T was building four of them.” 
All four of these cars qualified the 
first day at speeds of better than 144 
mph. One, the Leader Card Special, 
is being driven by Ward, one by Jim 
Rathmann, one by Len Sutton and 
Aggie’s car by TJoyd Ruby. 

Watson had to turn down an order 
for a fifth new car last fall from A1 
Dean, a southern California trucker 
whose Dean Van Tunes Specials have 
been contenders at Indianapolis for 
years. So Watson lent a set of his 
blueprints to his friend and fellow- 
mechanic, Wayne Ewing, one of the 
many car buffs who hang around Wat- 
son’s shop in Glendale. Ewing went 
ahead and built the car on his own 
and turned It over to Clint Brawner, 
the talented mechanic who master- 
minds Dean’s racing cars. On the first 
day of qualifying this car broke, with 
Sachs in the cockpit, all the rec- 
ords at the speedway. It set a new 
single-lap record of 147.251 mph 
which was later broken by Hurtu- 
bise’s 149.601. 

Although Sachs, at the age of 33, 
has been one of the top dirt track 
drivers in the East since 19.53 and 



ranked among the first 10 drivers in 
the national championship for the 
past two years, he has never finished 
a race at Indianapolis. Sachs is a 
fellow with a large and determined 
jaw and a keen sense of survival, and 
he has been heard to say that if he 
can win the big race this year, that 
will be it. He will be perfectly hapijy 
to make a full-time job of his coc'-'- 
tail lounge at Center Valley, T’a., just 
outside Allentown, near the New Jer- 
sey border. Despite his fast qualify- 
ing run, Sachs’s strategy, he has .said, 
will be to lay back within hailing 
distance of the gang busters and 
avoid the free-for-all that u.sually 
characterizes the early stages of the 
“•500.” The S150 that goes to the 
leader at the end of each of the 200 
laps can be mighty attractive bait 
and can even mount up into big 
money over a period, but experience 
proves that the early-lap winners 
rarely drive their cars into the vic- 
tory lane. 

A hairy scramble 

Among the front runners one can 
expect to find Jim Rathmann and his 
brother Dick. Jim, the younger of the 
two, is a saturnine blond and a truc- 
ulent competitor who has three times 
finished second at Indianapolis. Nat- 
urally he has every intention of shak- 
ing the bridesmaid role this week. 
Rodger Ward in Watson’s No. 1 car 
is another front-running type. (The 
other Leader Card Special, for which 
Watson will also be the chief me- 
chanic, is the car in which Ward won 
last year. It will be driven this time 
by Chuck Stevenson.) Along with 
Rathmann and Ward you can expect 
to find Tony Bettenhausen and John- 
ny Thomson, both of whom like the 
hairy scramble that goes on for the 
lap prizes, and, probably, the amaz- 
ing Ilurtubise, who, as a rookie, is still 
something of an unknown quantity. 

Around Gasoline Alley, as they call 
the garage area at the speedway, it 
is customary to find most of the cars 
lying in a thousand parts inside their 
crowded stalls whenever they aren’t 
on the track for practice. An occu- 
pational disease of every Indianapolis 
mechanic is the urge to make just one 
more adjustment, no matter how 
well a car has performed up to that 
point. However, in adjoining stalls, 
numbered 62 and 63, the disarray 
and confu.sion is caused by some- 
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Y What kiiul of goods? Lots of room for a family of six, plus a vacation’s-worth of luggage. Four-door wagons 
wirh loads of hauling space '72 cu. ft.). A rattle-proofed, rust-proofed and fully unitized body. Bump-shrugging 
Torsion-Aire suspension. A nickel-nursing inclined engine that makes every trip an economy run. An alternator 
electrical system that makes your battery last lots longer. Looks that 
make the low price tag even more surprising. I'hat's the kind of goods 
Valiant’s got.The more-for-your-money kind of goods you’d expect in any 

car made by Chrysler Corporation— compact or otherwise. Got it? Get it! nobody’s kid brother 




For more outdoor fun, 

use products made with lightweight, 

If you travel to your fun spots or live casually in your 
backyard, either way, you’ll enjoy summer sports 
and outdoor living more if you use products made 
with Reynolds Aluminum. 

For example: an aluminum boat never needs atten- 
tion other than an occasional washing down — no 
sanding, patching or caulking. It can’t rust, rot or 
warp. It resists corrosion even in salt water. It’s 
strong, and stands up under a real pounding. Yet, 
because aluminum is so light in weight, your alumi- 
num boat or outboard motor is easy to handle, haul 
and launch. 





less outdoor work... 


weatherproof REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


The same goes for aluminum swimming pools, picnic 
gear, golf carts, barbecue grills and outdoor furni- 
ture. They all stay bright and new looking longer, 
with little or no upkeep, because aluminum keeps 
its shine and luster season after season. And they’re 
so much lighter, so much easier to carry. 

Aluminum also pays off when you travel to outdoor 
locations in today’s cars, station wagons, travel and 
camp trailers. Leading manufacturers use Reynolds 
Aluminum to reduce weight, improve performance, 
assure lasting beauty. Reynolds Metals Company, 
P. O. Box 2346GD, Richmond 18, Virginia. 


Watch Reynolds TV Showst 
"Bourbon Street Beat", 
"Adventures in Paradise"; and 
"All Star Golf" (resuming in 
October)— ABC-TV 
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thing more serious than a mechanic’s 
persnicketiness. It is there that the 
two Kovi Specials are parked, and 
this year, as quite frequently in the 
past, they are not well. 

Ever since the war, the Novis have 
been almost as much a part of the 
Indianapolis scene as the brick paving 
on the homestretch. The deep-throat- 
ed roar of their supercharged V-8 en- 
gines sends a thrilling shiver through 
the grandstands. Although today 
they are virtually the same machines 
that first arrived at Indy so many 
years ago and have since set their 
share of records, they can still travel 
faster on the straightaway than the 
very latest four-cylinder Oflenhauser. 
It is the determination of Lew Welch, 
the Michigan air-conditioner manu- 
facturer who owns them, that one 
day one of his Novis is going to win 
the race. 

No day for the Novi 

Unhappily, this is no more likely 
to be the year of the Novi than pre- 
vious ones. No. 49 Novi wa.s scarcely 
able to get on the track at all. First 
it was the impeller on the super- 
charger which broke into pieces while 
turning at something like 40,000 rpm. 
Then, on a practice run last Satur- 
day. the engine blew completely be- 
yond repair— for this year’s race. 
With young Dempsey Whlson at the 
wheel, Novi No. 47 seemed to be 
doing better and was turning laps at 
143 or so last Saturday when it start- 
ed spouting oil. At nightfall it was 
again in pieces, and only the most 
optimistic man in the garage would 
dare predict it would be ready to 
qualify, which it wasn’t. 

The absence of the Novis will be 
a loss to the race. As Wilson said after 
one exciting practice session, “With 
the Offies you watch your tachom- 
eter to see how fast you’re going. 
With the Novis you watch it to find 
out when to slow down.’’ At 7,800 
rpm, the Novis turn up about 630 
hp. At a little better than 6,000 rpm, 
the recommended top speed, the 
Offies produce only 375 hp. 

Yet it will most surely be an Offie 
that ends up in front next Monday, 
and if there is anything to the law of 
averages at the Brickyard, the Offie 
will be riding in a car that A. J. 
Watson built. It is hard to figure the 
race any other way. end 


You can perform better 
with a GUINNESS coming up! 




U IN NESS puts ) 
smile in your 
(jlass . . . straight 
or mixed with 
beer, ginger ale, 
colas or tonic. 



Fir.st time you try a Guinness®, you may make a 
face. {That’s frank, i.sn’t it?) Think nolhinK of 
it. Guinness stout is not every man’s drink. But 
it’s no secret who does like the Guinness taste! 
It is the man who is male, masculine and mighty. 
He. finds Guinness’ strong, partly-bitter flavor 
just right. Where men are men, Guinness 
matches their vigor with robust cooling refresh- 
ment. If you’re the Guinness type, nothing else 
gives you its goodness. Buy Guinness to drink 
with beer, half-and-half ... or it's great straight. 
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in Malalede pines. 19 acres. 
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hot showers 


18 mites. Via Cnstoforo Colombo, 
or Via del Marc, pine woods, beach, 
10 acres. 2,000 campers, gas stove 
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gas stove rental and bollled gas. electrialy. 
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facilities, drinking water, first aid station, 
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Mam Housing Office: Ente Provinciate pet II Tuiismo, 
Ufficio Alloggi Olimpiadi. 21 Piazza Sarbermi, 
telephone 46 05 56.oi47ll50 
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CAMP-OUT 


MAP on these pages is an invitation to see Rome and the 
^960 Olympic Games this summer in an entirely new way— with 
a cai?to as your home base. While most Europeans are familiar with 
this wa^tyj^gp/ryding a vacation (millions of them populate the hun- 
dreds of camps ]\ Europe’s scenic areas annually), relatively few 
Americans realize t\at camps offer a pleasant, convenient and, above 
all, a very economicak^ay’^Oving on — or off— the road. 

The camps of Rome have a'toecial significance in this Olympic 
year. Hotel space, in fact virtualit/ftvery other type of accommoda- 
tion, has long since been sold out. Camps, therefore, offer a last- 
minute opportunity to see the Gamas. At Helsinki in 1952, camp 
sites — for the most part purely informal ones — took care of thou- 
sands of visitors who could not find ac<»mmodalions elsewhere. This 
summer in Rome judicious planning Iw the housing office in the use 
of camps is expected to solve the vexijig question of where to stay for 
some 30,000 of the city’s anticipated 240,000 Olympic visitors. “And 
if necessary,” says Olympic press officiil Giuseppe Sabelli, ‘‘we could 
get 100,000 persons settled in cammi^ 

The map shows the location.jiWl‘3 of the largest camps in the area 
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OLYMPIC CAMP-OVT continued 

of the Olympic Games. It can be seen 
that most are within walking distance 
of one or another of the Olympic 
arenas. The rest are within easy driv- 
ing distance. 

Since the 1960 Olympic Games fall 
at the peak of the Roman tourist 
season, the biggest problem for anx- 
ious Italian Olympic officials was the 
lack of adequate housing facilities. 
Home has always been hampered by 
a scarcity of hotels. But over a year 
ago Olympic, national and Rome 
tourist officials pooled their resources. 
All of the city’s facilities were tapped, 
from the finest hotels to schools and 
dormitories. ‘‘No one will sleep in the 
streets,” said Sabelli. “Everyone will 
have a bed.” 

Camps are an important reason 
why this promise can be kept. Olym- 
pic officials concentrated on adding 
more camps and expanding the exist- 
ing ones near the heart of the Olym- 
pic Games area. 

There is no doubt that the camps 
will prove popular with the Germans, 
Austrians, Scandinavians and Swiss, 
who are Europe’s most enthusiastic 
campers. They like to rough it while 
saving money. But there is no reason 
at all why many Americans shouldn’t 
camp out at the Olympics. In fact, 
for those Americans who have not 
made hotel or pension reservations, 
the camps may provide the only ac- 
cess to the Games, since no tickets 
will be issued without proof of ac- 
commodations. 

There arc other inducements to 
camping out. The camps are more 
conveniently located than most ho- 
tels. Campers will escape the monu- 
mental traffic jams certain to develop 
on Rome’s narrow streets. All of the 
camps are less expensive than any of 
the hotels. The average price per 
night for an adult will be 250 lire, or 
40 cents. A family of two adults and 
two children with a car can figure on 
$1.84 for an overnight stay at a camp. 
An average first-class hotel room in 
Rome, by contrast, would cost $10 
and up for one person. 

All of the camps are pleasantly sit- 
uated under pines and other shade 
trees. Like most European camps, the 
Roman ones will be clean and safe for 
children. All are equipped with effi- 
cient sanitary facilities. For those who 
do not want to walk or drive their 
own cars, there are bus lines handy to 


transport them to and from the vari- 
ous stadiums. Since parking areas are 
up to six miles from the sports sites, 
campers might do well to go by bus. 

Cooking will be no problem at the 
camps. General stores are near by that 
will sell everything from frozen pre- 
cooked spaghetti, ravioli, chicken and 
the like, to fresh vegetables, bread, 
wine, tobacco, soap, toothpaste and 
even stamps. Part of the fun of camp- 
ing out at the Olympics could be go- 
ing to the local markets to shop side 
by side with the Italian housewives. 
A camper is likely to learn more about 
how people live and eat in Rome in 
his short stay than many tourists do 
in years of travel to Italy. 

Bring your cookstovc* 

As in most European camps, camp- 
ing tables and fire grates are not sup- 
plied by the camps set up for the 
Games. Campers w’ill have to bring 
their own portable cookstoves, tables 
and chairs. Unless you have brought 
your own gear from the U.S., you will 
do well to buy it in Rome or in Ger- 
many (the Germans have excellent 
equipment at low prices). None of 
the camps or sports shops in Rome 
plan to rent camping gear for the 
Olympics— the time is too short and 
the demand will be too great. Some 
of the camps, however, will sell a 
good tent for two for as low as $40. 
The manager of Monte Antenne, Do- 
menico Viggi, says, “The camp will 
fill the largest order for all type tents 
and other camping equipment in an 
hour or two.” 

Americans who do not bring their 
own cars to Italy can, of course, rent 
one of the small European cars. A 
Fiat 500, for example, costs $8 a day 
and, like others, gets progressively 
cheaper the longer you use it. An even 
better idea is to rent a Volkswagen 
bus. A family of four can sleep in it 
and dispense with the bother of put- 
ting up a tent in the camping area. 

Although the Rome camps are set 
up to handle a large number of Olym- 
pic visitors, reservations are essential. 
They can be made by writing to the 
Ufficio Alloggi Olimpiaai {Olympic 
housing office), 21 Piazza Barberini, 
Rome, requesting a camper's form. 
On receipt of the filled-out form, the 
housing office wdll let the camper 
know the name and address of the 
Rome camp site to which he has 
been assigned. 

—Carl Behr 


NEW SHAVING INVENTION 



NEEDS NOTHING BUT MIISKERS 


No wires... No water... No sockets... No soap 

Why be wired to a wall or shackled to a sink? Shave free as a 
breeze with the new Remington Lcktronic Shaver. The Lektronic 
gives you cordless shaving convenience with no batteries to re- 
place . . . razor-close shaves plus roller comb comfort. 

Y ou can shave anywhere in the world . . . whenever you want 
. . . actually do other things while you shave. You’re cleaned up 
without being tied down. No soap mess, either. 

Try the Remington Lektronic. It’s ideal for trips or everyday 
use . . . the one shaver that needs notliing but whiskers! Yours! 



Stores power for up to three weeks of shaves and there are 
no batteries to replace. Any 90 to 250 AC voltage re- 
charges Lektronic anywhere in world. 


New Remington Lektronic Shaver 



StretctL your vacation! 



Hertz added an extra week 
to our summer vacation! 

It’s hard to believe that only yesterday I was 
in a conference, Betty was in the kitchen, and 
the kids were in the middle of exams. Yet hex*e 
we are only 24 hours later, relaxed and happy, 
right in the middle of fun. And with a whole 
extra week to spend visiting the places we’ve 
wanted to see all our lives. Thanks to Hertz ! 



Call Hertz oryour travel agent 
to reserve a new Chevrolet 
or other fine car anywhere. 



Show Hertz your license, iden- 
tification. Hertz Charge Cards 
make renting even easier!* 


H 


puts you in 




Fly first, then rent a car from 


Typical Hertz rates: *10 a day (or *50 for a 7-day 
week) plus lOif a mile. Hertz pays for insurance, 
gas and oil (even if you buy it on the road) ! 


the driver’s seat ! 


HERTZ 

Rent a car 







.. .the 
wonderful 
world at your 
doorstep! 


EIGHTH PLACE 
REVISITED 


1 HESE ARE THE COLORS OF CANADA : 
vivid blue of lake and ocean, and 
tlieglint of golden sand ; the elusive 
greens of pastoral countryside and 
the sure, strong green of golf 
courses j the greys and purples of 
mountain peaks, and the riotous 
hues of summer flowersi the 
kaleidoscopic colors of gay and 
fascinating cities. Color surrounds 
you everywhere you go — in the 
gloriously scenic national parks, 
at the distinctive resorts, along the 
wide, smooth highways. The new 
“Invitation to Canada” serves as 
a delightful introduction to color- 
ful Canada as well as a help to 
planning a holiday visit to this 
friendly, foreign land. May we 
send you a copy? 

New! 

"INVITATION 
TO 

CANADA" 


T-4-04-07 

Canadian GovernmentTravel Bureau 
Ottawa, Canada 
Phase send 

“INVITATION TO CANADA” 
and other information to : 

NAME 




STATE 

Stick this coupon on any post- 
card or enclose in envelope 




The Washington Senators 
help a comfort-loving fan to 
recapture an old serenity 

by GERALD HOLLAND 

C OOKIE Lavagetto, the manager of 
the Washington Senators, looked 
up and down the long luncheon table 
in a corner of the tearoom atop Wood- 
rums’ furniture store in Charleston, 
W.Va. He had the imperturbable air 
of a man who, having finished in 
eighth place in the American League 
for the last three years, is beyond 
further surprise in this life. 

Cookie stared down at the wreck- 
age of strawberry shortcake on his 
dessert plate. He raised up his head 
and turned to the only woman pres- 
ent, Mrs. William 0. Abney, a 
sprightly gray-haired lady who is 
known as Mrs. Baseball for her years 
of devotion to the Charleston team. 

"Mrs. .A.bney,” said Cookie with a 
courtly bow. Then, glancing around 
the table, be went on: "Mayor 
vShanklin, Mr. Woodrum, Manager 
Wilber, General Manager Milkes, di- 
rectors of the Charleston club, coaches, 
sporlswriters and radio announcers— 
have I mentioned everybody?” 

Everybody laughed except me. I 
didn’t know whether to laugh or cry 
— for years ago I had attended many 
a civic booster luncheon like this one 
and listened to the manager of a 
chronic second-division ball club put 
the best face on things. My old team 
was the St. Louis Browns. I had been 
a schoolboy fan, and when 1 grew up 
I worked for several years in the front 
office. Out of this experience I could 
almost predict what Cookie was go- 
ing to say: the boys had been losing 
some games they should have won, 
injuries were plaguing the team, 
somebody was pitching better than 


the record indicated, once things 
shook down the club couldn’t help 
but get going and, while it wasn’t 
(speaking frankly now) a pennant 
contender (his year, why it would be 
right up there giving the leaders a lot 
of trouble. 

"To give you a rundown on our 
ball club,” said Cookie, rearranging 
the silverware on the table, "as you 
know, we’ve been losing a lot of ball 
games by one run, and if we can just 
reverse this trend, why, I think we’ll 
be up there battling for top posi- 
tion.” Cookie went on to say that, of 
course, the leg injury suffered by 
Harmon Killcbrew had hurt the team, 
but he hoped for Harmon to be back 
rontiiiueil 


A fatnihar second-dirision 
tableau: the manager (fccfdc.s- 

the pitcher has lost his stuff 
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EIGHTH PLACE conlUnied 

in the lineup on this road trip. Pedro 
Ramos, who at the time had an 0 and 
4 record because his teammates 
couldn’t get the runs for him, was 
just bound to start winning— it stood 
to reason. Washington had a real 
stopper, maybe the best pitcher in 


baseball, in Camilo Pascual (who had 
pitched 15 straight scoreless innings 
up to now) and a couple of great hit- 
ters in Bob Allison, one of the league’s 
leading batsmen, and .Jim Lemon. 
Earl Battey, obtained in the S150,000 
deal that sent Roy Sievers to the 
White Sox, appeared to be solving 
the Senators’ problem behind the 


plate. All in all, Cookie had a good 
case, and, as he said, his principal job 
now was “to keep the boys up there 
spiritually and mentally,” 

Only thing was that Washington 
was in seventh place and skidding 
toward eighth. Undeniably, as Cookie 
said, it was a better ball club than 
the one that had finished last three 
years in a row — a condition that once 
caused Cookie himself to break out 
in a psychosomatic all-over itch. But 
that was old stuff now. This was the 
hopeful time of year (Cookie hadn’t 
scratched himself once), and a second- 
division ball club could explain 
things away— even poor attendance. 
Washington, for instance, was running 
considerably behind last year’s gate 
at home, but blame the horrible 
weather for that. 

Cookie wound up by saying that 
Washington would be sending 
Charleston nts farm club affiliate in 
the American Association ) another 
player later in the week, and he 
hoped that the hoy might make the 
difference for the local team— also in 
second division at the moment. 

After the luncheon almost every- 
body went off to take naps before the 
night exhibition between the Senators 
and Charleston. Although the game 
created some inconvenience for the 
parent club, Washington President 
Cal Griffith had obliged because 
Charleston wa.s also having its trou- 
bles at the gate (bad weather again 
here i and had asked for the exhibition 
to supplement other pump-priming 
stunts, which included a radio an- 
nouncer refusing to shave until the 
ball park had been filled to capacity 
once, and another fellow sitting up on 
top of the scoreboard night and day 
until the same happy event occurred 

It was all as I so fondly remem- 
bered it. I had found in Charleston, 
and in Washington, too (and was 
soon to find again in Detroit), whal 
I was trying to recapture— the sereni- 
ty of second-division baseball. It had 
been a joy to see the Yankees and 
Senators play the previous Saturday. 
The attendance had been 7,552. No 
parking problems. No battling 
through crowds at the gate, no noise, 
no commotion around the hot dog 
stands. Just unadulterated comfort 
with nobody to stop you from draping 
yourself over five seats in a whole sec- 
tion of the grandstand that you had 
practically all to yourself— except for 
the sparrows that flew in to peck at 
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the old popcorn littering the aisles. 
As usually happens with a true second- 
division ball club, the Senators looked 
like world beaters before the small 
crowd. Pascua! shut out the Yankees 
with four hits and struck out Mickey 
Mantle three times. It was an ideal 
game for the small hard core of Sena- 
tor fans. They could yell and make 
themselves heard all over the grand- 
stands and even down on the field. 
One man sitting near me, obviously 
a regular, called out as every Yankee 
batter approached the plate, “All 
right, Camilo! No sweat, no sweat! 
Take it easy. This guy’s a bum.” Here 
and there in the grandstand other 
regulars turned to nod their approval. 

Pascual’s superior performance on 
Saturday helped to draw 17,637 to 
the Sunday game. As used to be the 
case with the old Browns before large 
crowds, the Senators looked their 
worst. They lost 11-2. The game it- 
self was not the only irritant to the 
regulars. The crowd made an awful 
racket and kept crowding the hot dog 
stands and other conveniences, and 
there was no place for sparrows to 
light. The regulars had to make them- 
selves fit into ;Single seats. The man 
whose rooting had been heard perfect- 
ly the day before was drowned out en- 
tirely. He looked utterly miserable. 

Letters to Cookie 

Miserable as they sometimes are, 
Washington fans are dedicated. Nor 
are they confined to Washington. 
Cookie Lavagetto gets a torrent of 
mail from all parts of the country. 
Recently the entire population of 
Windham, Mont, (an even 100) signed 
a telegram to Cookie just to say Wind- 
ham was solidly behind him. A letter 
from a lady in San Francisco told 
Cookie that she had a deep-down feel- 
ing that he was going to beat some- 
body this year — “land knows who.” 
Six convicts in a Maryland prison 
signed a letter telling how they were 
caught in a nest of Baltimore fans and 
imploring Cookie to beat the Orioles 
if he beat nobody else. 

In Washington, Mrs. Ruth Allen 
was taken ill this spring and missed 
her first Senators game in 25 years. 
Miss Isabelle Parks has had the same 
box seat since 1926, but she confesses 
that she is actually partial to the New 
York Yankees. Johnny Morrisey, for 
41 years the ticket manager for the 
Senators, says that the old neighbor- 
hood around the ball park has changed 


and people within walking distance 
don’t come as regularly as before. 

It was the same story with the old 
Browns and their small but loyal fol- 
lowing of discerning fans who appre- 
ciated the comforts of an uncrowded 
grandstand. Thinking about that on 
the day Pascual shut out the Y ankees, 
I wandered through the near-empty 
stands looking for modern improve- 
ments that had been made since my 
days at Sportsman's Park (now Busch 
Stadium) in St. Louis. I didn’t see 
much difference until I got to the 
press room, which, like all the others 
around the circuit, is equipped to 
serve top sirloin and chopped steak 
platters and strong drinks. This was 
a distinct advance over the old 
Broivns press room, which was a room 
in a tenement next to the press gate. 
It featured peeling wallpaper and a 
washtub full of iced beer. On double- 
header days a hoy was sent to the 
drugstore for sandwiches, which were 
distributed to the working press be- 
tween games. 

I went up to the Washington club’s 
offices and paid a visit to President 
Griffith. I told him about the old 
Browns and the drugstore sandwiches, 
and then I asked him if he sold old 
baseballs. He looked at me incredu- 
lously. “Certainly not!” he e.x claimed. 
"Why, we lose so many balls in the 
stands we have to use new ones for 
batting practice.” I explained that 
the Browns had a corps of ushers who 
would fight like tigers to recover a 
ball hit in the stands. The batting- 
practice balls were used until they 
were warped, and then Miss Peggy 
Murphy, the bookkeeper, put them 
on sale in the front office for 25^ 
each. Semipro and amateur teams 
snapped them up, and the venture 
brought in a nice dollar. 

Mr. Griffith said baseball wasn't 
that kind of shoestring operation any 
more. He said old Clark Griffith had 
won a world championship in the ’20s 
with an annual payroll of $125,000. 
Now, he said, the Senators have a 
payroll, for players and office help, of 
$50,000 every two weeks. 

I told Mr. Griffith I was charmed 
with the comforts of second-division, 
even eighth-place, baseball. Mr. Grif- 
fith said he was sorry, but he wasn't 
charmed at all. 1 said somebody had 
to be last, and Mr. Griffith agreed 
but said that he wished it would be 
somebody else. Three straight years 
in eighth place, he said, was more 


than enough of the cellar for him. 

I said I had to admit that this ball 
club was different. With Allison and 
Lemon hitting that ball, with Kille- 
brew due back soon, with Pascual 
going great guns and Ramos just 
overdue for a streak, I said this ball 
club was going places. No pennant 
this year, I said, but up there making 
trouble for the leaders. 

I used to say that about the old 
Brownseveryspring. I hadn’t learned 
much. A few days later we flew into 
Detroit on our first-class charter 
plane, dropped the first game to the 
Tigers (another heart-breaker for 
Ramosl and slipped into eighth place 
by 10 percentage points. But next day 
Camilo Pascual came through again, 
shut out the Tigers 3-0 in 11 innings, 
and the Senators bounced back to 
seventh. 

It was a perfect game to watch. 
There were just 4,904 paying custom- 
ers. A man could find his five seats 
just about anywhere he wanted. He 
could walk up to the hot dog stands 
and pick out the particular dog that 



In eighth place, birds have 

rooyn to eat old popcorn 

was done to his liking. He could turn 
around and call a hitter or a pitcher 
or an umpire a bum and have the 
pleasure of seeing his target look up 
to see where the insult came from. 

It was peace, it was wonderful, it 
was good old eighth place where a 
man has plenty of elbow room— 
and the sparrows have a feast on the 
old popcorn. end 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Walker Evans 


Beauties of the Past 



O NE of the pleasantest ways to escape the savage rhythms 
of modern life, as the owners of the venerable cars shown 
on the following pages have discovered, is to don goggles 
and dusters and drive with all deliberate speed into the tran- 
quil past. From the moment a man swings a crank handle 
and hears an antique engine give an answering tocketa-toc- 
toc'toc, thoughts of rock ’n' roll idiocies, switchblade delin- 
quency and fallout jeopardy fade blessedly away, and the 
silent gears of the mind shift back to a time happily remem- 
bered for the unhurried pleasures of harvest dinners and long 
draughts of well water from a tin dipper. 

Passengers aboard the 89 shiningly restored old cars that 
will roll through south central Michigan next weekend in the 
sixth annual WOODland Tour (it is sponsored by WOOD-TV 
of Grand RapidsJ will be doubly blessed. The tear-it-down- 
and-build-it-cheaper blight of this age has not yet obliter- 
ated the period charm of the elm-shaded towns en route. A 
number of unsophisticated Main Streets, like Middleville’s 
{left), visited by the tour last year, have not completely for- 
gotten the cracker barrel and the cigar store Indian. 

When the high-wheeled old beauties on these pages, along 
with accompanying Pierce-Arrows, Overlands, Stutzes, 
Knoxes and such, chuff into such places as Muir and Pewamo 
and Eagle, the townspeople will come arunning to finger the 
brightwork and look back nostalgically for a little while, too. 


1914 APPERSON JACK RABBIT 

Burnished wood and gleaming bras.s testify to the meticulous labors 
of Lawrence Baum, Hastings, Mich., in restoring dilapidated but rare 
old speedster (75 mphi whose 45-hp engine had been ignominiously 
used to turn a lathe. Baum paid $150 for it, spent additional $1,500. 
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1910 BUICK ROADSTER 


1911 CADILLAC TOURER 

High-topped, spoke-wheeled louring model with 
a copper water-jacketed engine stood idle for 36 
years before Doyle Stratton of Grand Rapids, 
Mich, in 1956 won four-year campaign to buy it. 


Glistening 16-hp runabout was a mud-covered 
eyesore in 1950 when Floyd Colley of Ionia. Mich, 
traded a TV set for it. Under itood, saj’s Collc}', 
is “the smoothest 2-cylinder engine ever made." 


1909 MODEL T FORD 

Wood body, kerosene head lamps are among nos- 
talgic items laboriously assembled from all over 
the country by Arthur C. Doering of Grand Rap- 
ids for his 23-hp, four-passenger collector’s item. 






1914 BUICK TOURER 

Hula-Hoop-sized spare tire (diameter 32 inches) re- 
quiring 60 pounds of pressure adorns four-square old 
favorite — first with an electric starter. Owner Basil 
Lewis of Kalamazoo restored it from near-junk state. 
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Who is he? 

He’s the smart supervisor 
in a Jockey knit shirt that 
Arnel keeps in shape 


Any man looks better in a shirt knit with Arnel . It’s 
the fiber that takes worry out of washing — makes 
stretching or shrinking-out-of-shape a thing of the 
past, no matter how often you wash the shirt. 

Jockey shirt in an Arne! triacetate and cotton 
knit by Heller Jersey. Comes in blue, white, maize, 
beige. Sizes S, M, L, XL, about $5. For stores carry- 
ing “Who is he?” shirts, see opposite page. Celanese 
Fibers Company, a division of Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America, New York 16, N. Y. Ccisnesc* Arnel® 


Arnel ... a contemporary fiber 
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HORSE RACING / 


A grin 
four lengths 
wide 


Ussery’s triumphant smile 
reflected the ease of his 
PreaKness win on Bally Ache 

A NUMBER OF jockeys and trainers 
either forgot or ignored a vital 
piece of horse racing strategy at Bal- 
timore’s Pimlico race course last Sat- 
urday and were swiftly penalized for 
this mass mental lapse. 

After watching Bally Ache’s 25 
previous races, they all certainly ap- 
preciated one simple fact: if you don’t 
run at this colt both quickly and con- 
tinually, he’s gone— for good. But, in 
the 84th Preakness, in which he was 
opposed by only five other colts, 
none of Bally Ache’s opponents chose 
to act on this knowledge. The result 
was an easy four-length victory after 
a brilliant tactical ride by Jockey Bob 
Ussery (aboi'e). 

All week in Baltimore the Bally 
Ache camp (the happy entourage of 
Former Owner Leonard Fruchtman 
and the crowd accompanying New 
Owner Joe Arnold) was bubbling over 
with optimism. While Venetian Way’s 
trainer, Vic Sovinski, put out an early 
and repeated signal that the Derby 
winner just might not care too much 
for Pimlico’s deep, sandy track, the 
Bally Ache boys beamed around the 
clock. Joe Arnold cornered Trainer 
Jimmy Pitt on the eve of the race and 
said, “Who do we have to be most 
frightened of?’’ Pitt rolled a pair of 
bloodshot eyes back at Arnold and 
cracked, “Nobody.” 



Pitt wasn’t exactly whistling Dixie 
either. Part of the morning of the 
race he spent drinking champagne 
with friends in his hotel room, and 
when someone suggested that this 
might be construed as a slightly pre- 
maturecelebration, Bally Ache’s train- 
er rolled those eyes again and said, 
“We’ve had our luck with this colt. 
And our luck isn’t running out yet.” 

When Ussery appeared in the pad- 
dock, Pitt had the word for him, too. 
“If you can slow it down enough to 
do the first half in :50 we’re home free. 
When you hit that far turn, open up 
five lengths and they’ll never come 
close to you.” Ussery was put aboard, 
and the smiling face of this pleasant 
Oklahoma youth suddenly turned 
dead serious. “From the moment I 
got on him,” he recalled later, “I knew 
he was ready to run. He took hold of 
the bit and everything about the way 
he moved and acted told me he was 
set.” As Ussery moved off toward 
the post parade, he leaned over for one 
last word to Jimmy Pitt. “We’ll win 
it,” he said. 

As he shot off to the lead at the 
start, Ussery brought Bally Ache from 
his inside post position out to mid- 
track almost as if he were inviting 
some of his pursuers to run into an 
early trap. “Not quite,” he said later. 
“I wanted to control 10 feet of the 
track before I hit the first turn. If I 
was both wide and on top, I knew I 
could swing into that turn with a 
two-length lead.” 


Where to buy your 

Who is he? 

sport shirts made with 
Celanese Arnel triacetate 

Merchandise shown opposite not available 
at all stores, but representative "Who is he?” 
shirt collections ran be seen. 


ALABAMA 

Mobile Hammer* 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix Diamond's-Park Central 

CALIFORNIA 

Bakersfield Malcolm Brock 

Crenshaw &• Stocker Desmond’s 

Fresno E. Collschalk & Co. 

Long Beach Desmond’s 

Los. Angeles Desmond's 2 downtown stores 

Miracle Mile Desmond's 

Palm -Springs Desmond's 

Pasadena Desmond’s 

Santa Ana Desmond's 

San Diego Walker-Scotl Company 

San Kraricisco The While House 

Westwood Desmond’s 

COLO BADO 

Denver Cotlrell’s 

CONNECTICUT 

Hanford Kennedy’s 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville Colicn Bros. 

Miami Jordan Marsh Co. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta Zachery’s 

Savannah Levy's of Savannah Inc. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago Lylloji’a 

INDIANA 

Fort Wayne Pallerson-Flelclier 

Indianapolis Strauss and Company 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville Bodes 

MAINE 

Portland Kennedy’s 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore Hoch.schild, Kohn & Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston Kennedy'* 

Brockton Kennedy's 

Kramingliam Kennedy’s 

Haverhill Kennedy’* 

Hyde Park Kennedy’* 

Lynn Kennedy'* 

Peabody Kennedy's 

Salem Kennedy a 

Springfield Kennedy's 

Worcester Kennedy's 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit Hughes & Hatcher-Harry Suffrin 

Grand Kapids Herpidsheiinci’s 

Minneapolis Dayton’s 

MISSOURI 

Kansas City W'oolf Brtitliers 

St. Louis Boyd’* 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester Kennedy's 

NEW YORK 

New York City Slerii’* 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte _J. B. Ivey Co. 

Greensboro Ellis Slone Co. 

OHIO 

Toledo l.a»alle'e 

OREGON 

Portland Meier rSt Frank 

RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Kerin-dy'* 

VIRGINIA 

Kir.hmiiiid Thalhinier’s 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle . Frederick & Nelson 


continued 


Celanese Fibers Company, a division of 
Celanese Corporation of America, New f ork If). 

Celaaese® Arnel* 
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HORSE RACING continued 

He carried it off perfectly. Venetian 
Way, Bill Ilartack up, was closest, but 
Ussery, who has never exactly been 
known as a professor of pace, had by 
now succeeded in his first objective. 
He had slowed the pace down to :*24’/s 
for the first quarter and :48V6 for the 
half. He had a tight hold on his horse, 
and if anyone wanted to range up and 
challenge him he was ready— and so 
was Bally Ache. “The key to this 
whole thing,” said Ussery, '‘wa.s those 
first fractions. In the Derby I did the 
first quarter in :23'Vi and the half in 
:46', :.. The Derby time for six furlongs 
was 1 :11 flat; today I slowed it down 
to 1:13V:>. When everyone else took 
back off me they just didn’t realize I 
wasn’t going as fast as thej’ expected 
me to.” 

“When I saw that 1:13 2 5,” said 
Trainer Pitt. “I knew there wa.sn’t 
a horse around who could hope to 
catch us. Bobby fooled ’em with his 
slow pace, and T knew' we were home 
free.” 

Home free it w'as, too. Venetian 
Way and Divine Comedy made only 
feeble efforts to overhaul Bally Ache 
nearing the far turn. Ussery w'hacked 
his mount a couple of times rounding 
the turn as Venetian Way made a 


final and futile run at him, but the 
race was really over. Once leading by 
five lengths, he still had four at the 
finish over Victoria Park. 

Favored Venetian Way tired bad- 
ly and finished fifth. If he had any 
excuse at all (barring a slight cut on 
his right front coronet), it would 
have to be the same one that Bally 
Ache could fall back on for his Ken- 
tucky Derby defeat: he just did not 
run his true race. Bally Ache, on the 
other hand, most certainly did. And 
the more one sees of this remarkable 
creature the more one is forced to 
admire him and his marvelous talent. 
Incidentally, in eight meetings be- 
tween Bally j\chc and Venetian Way, 
Bally Ache has now beaten his rival 
six times — a ratio wdiich strongly 
suggests that Bally Ache is the bet- 
ter horse. 

The mile and three-sixteenths of 
the Preakness didn’t bother Bally 
Ache in the least. This points up 
something that Jimmy Pitt has been 
saying for a long lime: “If nobody 
hooks this colt in the first half mile, 
he’s capable of running five miles or 
more.” With this in mind— and with 
the knowledge that few 3-year-olds 
who were not in the Preakness are 
going to be serious threats in the 
immediate future— the Joe Arnold 


syndicate will surely send Bally Ache 
to the June 11 Belmont Stakes. 

The course for Venetian Way, 
however, hasn’t been precisely plot- 
ted. Trainer Sovinski was openly dis- 
appointed — as he has been before — 
in Hartack’s ride. “I was surprised,” 
he said, “that a rider like Hartack 
wouldn’t realize the slow pace.” Ilar- 
tack’s general attitude about riding 
Venetian W'ay, which Sovinski de- 
scribes as “all wrong,” has also ap- 
parently cost the temperamental 
jockey any chance for future rides on 
the Derby winner. “There seems to 
be,” says Sovinski, “no point in go- 
ing on together.” 

The happiest people at Pimlico 
w'ere, of course, the members of the 
Arnold syndicate. In winning $121,- 
000 in their first start as owners of 
Bally Ache, they saw the colt’s earn- 
ings move up to $664,527. Their ulti- 
mate objective is to surpass Round 
Table’s world-record total of $1,749,- 
869. When you consider that at the 
same stage of his career, Round Ta- 
ble had earned only $148,051 you 
appreciate how well Bally Ache is 
doing. 

In fact, the way that Bally Ache 
mopped up his Preakness field, even 
champion Round Table might have 
had trouble catching him. end 





Everything you need for wonderful pictures of any subject . . . near or far . . . in bright liglii or dim. 


EXPERT'S CAMERA...BUTSO EASY TO USE! 


Kodak Signet 80 Camera has skill built in ! 


Pick it up . . . and you can take beautiful 
snapshots or color slides immediately. The .Signet 
80 Camera combines the advanced 35mm fea- 
tures of the experts’ cameras . . . with new case 
of operation. Makes more expert than you'd 
ever thought possible. Here’s how: 

You load easily — no threading. You aim easily 
— big viewfinder lets you see your subject natural 
size. You focus easily — coupled rangefinder as- 
sures sharp pictures. You get correct exposures 
easily — the photoelectric meter eliminates guess- 


work. You advance film easily — two quick thumb- 
flicks. You change lenses easily^ for wide-angle 
or telephoto shots. 

See this unique 35nim camera now at your 
Kodak dealer’s. With 50mm //2.8 lens, only 
$129.50, or as little as S13 down. Ask about 
trading your old camera. 

Wide-angle lens^ $57.50; telephoto lens, $69.50; 
mulli-Jrame finder, $17.50. Other aids available. 

{Many dealers offer terms as low as 70% down. Prices are list, 
include Federal Tax, are subject to change without notice.) 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 




CHARLES GOREN /Cards 



It’s simpler in slow motion 


K ibitzing a touch-and-go bridge hand can be like 
watching a duel. In bridge, however, the lunges, par- 
ries, feints and delicate maneuvers for position are in 
slow motion— which should make them easier to follow 
and understand. Yet, unless the kibitzer watches with 
an educated eye, he may go away shaking his head 
over the miracles performed by the experts. 

He shouldn’t be that impressed. Often, as in the 
hand below, victory is simply a matter of counting tricks 
and points. You do that every time you bid a hand. 



PASS PASS 1 N.T. 

PASS 3 N.r. PASS PASS 


PASS 

Opening lead: heart 6 

First let me describe the play without any explana- 
tions. East put the heart 10 on the first trick, and South 
let him keep the lead. East shifted to the spade queen 
and won the trick when the others played the 3, 2 and 
4. East continued with the jack of spades, and dummy 
won with the ace, returning a low heart. East climbed 


up with the ace of hearts and led the 5 of clubs. De- 
clarer let this run to the board’s 10, but West won with 
the club jack and got out with a spade. 

The defenders had won four tricks; declarer could take 
his king of hearts and four diamond tricks, but the club 
finesse had to succeed if he were to win a ninth trick. 
West’s king of clubs won the setting trick. 

Why did South play as he did? How did East know 
he should abandon his best suits and shift to his single- 
ton club? Let’s take it in slow motion. 

To begin. South knew he could count on eight tricks, 
including the king of hearts. With a club finesse, he 
could make nine. But his problem was to make sure he 
could make nine, even if the clubs fell badly. Thus, when 
East played the 10 of hearts in hopes he could force 
South’s king, South ducked. This insured that if East 
continued the suit and knocked out declarer’s king, 
West would not be able to lead hearts if he won a later 
trick. East, undismayed, shifted to spades, probing for 
a weak spot. His partner’s deuce was discouraging. Ob- 
viously, South held the king, but East hoped West might 
hold four spades, and he continued that suit. 

When the second heart lead put East in with the ace 
it was time for him to do some figuring. South’s no- 
trump overcall showed the same as an opening no-trump 
bid— 16 to 18 points. His high cards in three suits were 
known because if he did not hold the ace of diamonds 
he would have led that suit at once. So East counted 10 
points and knew that South must hold at least six in 
clubs. It was unlikely these were king-queen-jack or 
South would have tried to knock out the ace immediate- 
ly. If he had ace-king, he had nine tricks regardless. So it 
was right to assume that he had the ace-queen— but not 
the jack, else he would have taken a club finesse. This is 
the way East figured the hand— and set the contract. 

What would have happened had East not shifted to 
clubs? Assume that he continued spades. South would 
win, cash his king of hearts and run four tricks in dia- 
monds. Then he would lead the 10 of clubs from dum- 
my and let West win the trick. With nothing left but 
clubs, West would have had to yield the last two tricks 
to South’s ace and queen. 

EXTR.4 TRICK 

Even the most erratic players usually stick to the re- 
quired points when they bid no trump. When declarer 
has opened or overcalled in no trump, at some point in 
the play you will be able to call his exact hand simply 
by counting up the value of what he has already played. 
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Ruppert people 



have a thirst 

for living . 


Ruppert people are 
folksier, friendlier, jokesier, 
livelier. Their beer is 
Ruppert Knickerbocker, 
the beer witli the flavor as 
lively as they are. 

Ruppert ilavor took a 
hundred years and four 
generations of Rupperts 
to create. Vou can taste the 
difference. Blindfolded. 


A 

f hirst 
for living 
means a 
taste Jbr 
Ruppert! 




FOOD / Evan Jones 


A Chinese way with duck 


A span’ISH saying has it that “in order to be a whole 
person one must fight a bull, write a book, have a 
son and plant a tree.” Doreen Feng de Badell, the 
sportswoman and Chinese diplomat’s daughter shown 
at the left, has done everything the Spanish dictum 
calls for, and more. Mrs. Badell, who was born in Peru 
and now lives in New York, has distinguished herself as 
a golfer and horsewoman in Mexico, as a skier in Cali- 
fornia and Canada, as a teen-age table tennis whiz in 
India and as an amateur bullfighter in the practice rings 
of Mexico and Spain. Moreover, she can cook. 

Doreen Badell became a practiced world traveler as 
a result of the fact that her father. His Excellency 
Chih-Tsing Feng, recently retired as Chiang Kai-shek’s 
ambassador to Mexico, was a career diplomat. Along 
the way she has also become an artist of accomplish- 
ment and the author of a book entitled The Joy of 
Chinese Cooking. 

In Mexico, Doreen’s enthusiasm for bullfighting — not 
just as an aficionado but as a painter who wanted to de- 
pict the action of the corrida — led her to a year of cape- 
work lessons from the matador .lesus Cordoba and even- 
tually to a chance to fight brave cattle at Pastej^, the 
4,000-acre breeding ranch owned since his retirement 
by Carlos Arruza. Afterward, on a visit to Spain, the 
great Juan Belmonte became her tutor. In horseman- 
ship her teacher was Mexico’s incomparable General 
Humberto Mariles. Until their meeting, Doreen says, 
she “couldn’t feed sugar to a horse,” but she soon be- 
came one of the most active riders in the Mexican Na- 
tional Equestrian Association. Still a member of the 
hoard of the association, she devotes a good deal of time 
to arranging courses that take American youngsters to 
Mexico for instruction by the general. 

“I’ve always been lucky in the training I’ve had,” 
Doreen Badell said the other day. “I couldn't help but 
learn about horses from General Mariles or about bulls 
from a matador like Belmonte, could I?” She pays the 
same tribute to the Chinese cook who prepared embassy 
dinners for her family in Mexico City. “He is a Cantonese 
who has earned the title of Daai See Fooh, which means 
Grand Maestro of the Culinary Arts, and he was as fine 
a teacher as any of those who coached me in sports.” 
For Chinese food as it should taste, she emphasizes 

Phntogra'ph by haidse DakUWol fe 

EXOTIC DISH served by Mrs. Doreen Feng de Badell in her New 
York City apartment is duck with spinach, .snow peas and rice. 


that good soy sauce is essential. A second important 
accent is a mixture of powdered spices called hcung lew 
fun (“spices of the five fragrances”), which combines two 
kinds of anise, fennel, clove and cinnamon. Such ingre- 
dients are not too difficult to find because “wherever 
there is more than one Chinese family there is almost 
inevitably a Chinese restaurant or grocery shop,” Here 
is Doreen’s recipe for a delicious version of Chinese duck. 


TAIWAN DUCK (serves four) 

1 large duck (about 
5 pounds' 

2 Spanish onions, coarsely 
chopped 

1 medium-size fresh ginger 
root, minced 

1 clove garlic, minced 

2 teaspoons sugar 


soy sauce 
vegetable oil 
.salt and pepper 
cup good sherry 
1 teaspoon heung le.ir Jv-n 
‘1 tablespoons cornstarch 
I pound spinach 


Fry the onions in vegetable oil with the minced ginger 
and garlic until golden. Add the sugar, 1 tablespoon soy 
sauce, salt and pepper, the sherry and hexing leu- Jm. Cook 
until onions are tender. Use this mixture to stuff the duck. 

Sew up the duck (but do not truAs) and rub it with soy 
sauce. Brown it in oil on all sides until it is caramel-colored, 
using a deep, heavy pan just large enough for the duck. 
Pour off the fat and add enough boiling water to cover all 
but about ^ inch of the duck's topside (pour the water in 
against the .side of the pot; don’t slosh it over the bird). 
Add 1 teaspoon salt, and when the water returns to the 
boil cover the pot and simmer slowly for at least 3 hours. 
After 2 hours’ cooking, taste sauce for seasoning, adding 
more salt if necessary. 

When the duck is really tender, remove it carefully and 
put it in a warm oven. Skim fat from sauce, which will have 
reduced by about two-thirds, Take cup sauce and braise 
the spinach in it for 10 to 12 minutes. Meanwhile, add 
enough water to 2 tablespoons cornstarch to make a .smooth 
paste and add this to the remaining duck sauce. Cook until 
the sauce thickens. To serve, lay the spinach in a ring on a 
platter and place the duck in the center. Pour the sauce 
over the duck. 

When in season, fresh snow peas [available at Chinese 
groceries) may be used to garnish Taiwan duck. Prepare 
the peas for cooking by removing the strings on the pods. 
Bring a pan of water to a rolling boil, .^dd 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 tablespoon oil and teaspoon .sugar. Toss in the snow 
peas, and as soon as the water returns to a rolling boil {a 
matter of seconds) drain the peas and serve: they should 
be crisp and beautifully green. 
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The Chrysler 300 /f 

An impressive demonstration of Chrysler Corporation 
engineering in one of the world’s finest 
high-performance automobiles 


The first Chrysler 300 was built as an experimental model with some of the 
most advanced ideas of Chrysler Corporation engineers. Profe5.sional test 
drivers were so impressed by the way it drove that Chrysler decided to 
make a few available. 

This is not a car for the average motorist regardless of his means. 

It is a car for the man who loves to drive and drives exceptionally well. For 
the mature, experienced driver who wants far more in the way of performance 
and handling than he can find in any production car no matter the price. 

The 300F compares favorably with the most co.stly European Gran 
Turi.smo automobiles in its ability to maintain very high average .speeds over 
any type of road— rough or smooth, flat or hilly, straight or twLsted with 
hairpin curves. 

But unlike cars designed primarily for competition, the Chrysler 300F is a 
comfortable, spacious car, quite distinctive in appearance and most luxurious 
in its appointments. 

It is not unusual for one of these superb automobiles to cover 600 or 700 
miles between morning and dusk. Owners report less fatigue after such trips 
than at the end of a trip of half that di.stance in other expensive cars. 

300’s have an impressive hi.story of record-setting performance on some of 
the world’s toughest courses, yet they handle with an ease and a sense of 
security unequalled in modern automobiles. 

And remember, many of the feature.^, the rugged quality, the ease of 
handling found in the 300F are engineered into every automobile made by 
Chrysler Corporation. Try the one that fits you best. Let a drive bring out 
the difference great engineering makes. 



A tachometer shotvs engine rpm's to tell you 
when you approach or pass peak performance 
efficiency. 

Bucket seat is designed 
to give comfortable support 
from shoulder to knee. 




Individual bucket seats, front and rear, 
upholstered in lop grain porous leather. 



Basic specifications of the engine-transmissifin system: 


Piston displacement 
Bore and stroke 
Compressiort ratio 
Carburetor 
Horsepower 


Torque, Ib-ft, 


413 cu. in. 

4. IS' X 3.75' 

10-1 to 1 

Z with 4 barrels each 
375 at 5000 rpm i400 at 5200 rpm 
with optional 4-speed manual 
transmission) 

495 at 2300 rpm 






Here’s what git'es this ear its remarkable performance. 375-hor8epower 
Ram Induction engine with iwvi U-barrel carburetors. 



The 300F medallion is molded like a gear wheel 
to express the rugged spirit of the car. 



The open grille guws the SOOF a “Pure automobile" look. 




Pure automobile. ..The Quick, the Strong, and the Quiet 

CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


VALIANT . PLYMOUTH • DODGE DART . DODGE • DE SOTO • CHRYSLER • IMPERIAL 




BASEBALL / Roy Tcnell 


Pittsburgh’s gang 
of pesky heroes 


The Pirates seldom look like 
winners, but nobody seems to 
know how to make them lose 

I T was reported in local papers 
that the two best teams in the 
National League were to be at each 
other’s throats in a three-game series, 
yet the sign outside Forbes Field 
clearly said: “Baseball today: Pirates 
vs. Giants.” Both couldn’t be right. 
To citizens who have been less con- 
cerned recently with baseball stand- 
ings than checking the horizon for 
strange-looking rockets, the whole 
setup sounded fishy. 

The Giants, sure, with all their 
muscles and speed and the best pitch- 
ing staff in either league. But the 
Pirates— what were they doing up 
there? So the curious went inside, by 
the thousands, to find out. Twelve 
innings and three and a half hours 
later, they knew. 

The Pittsburgh Pirates are a team 
that can wear you out just watching 
them. To play against them is tor- 
ture. They protect the plate, they 
slice doubles into the opposite field, 
they bounce singles over your head 
off the hardest-packed infield in all 
baseball; they bunt, they walk, they 
hit and run. Almost never do they 
strike out. They are always standing 
in front of your line drives, they turn 
base hits into outs, they cut you 
down trying to stretch a single. Al- 
most never do they make an error, at 
least not when it counts. Their pitch- 
ers keep the ball over the plate, low, 
and you break your back trying to 
hit it out of the park. You would be 
eligible for your pension before they’d 
give you a w'alk. And then along 
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about the 27th inning they score a 
run somehow, and the ball game is 
over. So you go home and sleep a 
couple of hours and get up and have 
to face it all over again. It is very 
frustrating. 

The Giants were frustrated last 
Friday. They tied up the game at 3-3 
on Willie McCovey’s home run with 
one out in the ninth and thought 
they had won it by scoring a run in 
the top of the 12th. This, however, 
only set off some kind of signal which 
the Pirates have in their dugout — a 
signal that lets them know it is past 
the ninth inning and time to play 
ball. 

“Let’s go,” said Dick Groat. “We 
need only two runs to win.” 

IT WAS EASY 

For the Pirates, who won 19 of 21 
extra-inning games last year, two 
runs in the 12th inning is a breeze. 
Gino Cimoli grounded out, but Don 
Hoak singled to center. Groat, who 
is something of an uncrowned genius 
at this sort of thing, first fouled off 
four pitches, then doubled between 
two of the Willies, Mays and Kirk- 
land, to score Hoak. Bob Skinner was 
walked, intentionally. Dick Stuart 
hit a fly ball so far into left field that 
Orlando Cepeda ran into the score- 
board and knocked Washington clean 
out of the American League. 

But he also caught the ball, and 
there were two out. The next batter 
was Roberto Clemente, and this sea- 
son the fans in Pittsburgh wouldn’t 
trade Clemente even up for Ty Cobb. 
Clemente hit the first pitch on a 
screaming line into right field and 
Groat romped home. The Pirates were 
one and a half games head of the 
fabled Giants, five games ahead of 



BIG MEN IN THE PIRATE LINEUP. 


the onee-deadly Braves, nine games 
ahead of the World Champion Los 
Angeles Dodgers. They had just won 
their ninth game in 10 starts, and 
they had had an earlier nine-game 
winning streak. In the course of the 
evening Clemente (.378) had passed 
Mays (.365) for the batting lead and 
McCovey (31-29) for the runs-bat- 
ted-in lead. And the Pirates’ man- 
agement was celebrating the third- 
largest crowd (39,439 paid) in Forbes 
Field history. 

On Saturday the Giants proved 
that might does sometimes triumph 
by edging Pittsburgh 3-1, but on Sun- 
day the Pirates were at it again. Be- 
hind 4-0, they scrambled back into a 
tie, took the lead, fell behind 7-5, tied 
up the game in the ninth on Skinner’s 
two-run homer and — there goes the 
signal — won it in the 11th. Somehow, 
it seemed inevitable. 

The thing that fools everyone 
about the Pirates is that they don’t 
really look like much of a ball club, 
although by now the National League 
should realize that this actually is a 
clever disguise. This is much the 
same team which came close in 1958, 
threatening the Braves toward the 
end of the season after a stumbling 
start, and which came much closer in 
1959 than it should have, considering 



MAZEROSKl. CLEMENTE, STUART. BURGESS AND SKINNER (LEFT TO RIGHT), WATCH BATTING PRACTICE WITH.PRO FESSION A L CALM 


that Bob Friend was fat and unable 
to win more than eight games, Bill 
Mazeroski was fat and unable to play 
second base, Clemente was out half 
the season with an injured elbow, and 
Bob Skinner, the best hitter in the 
lineup, tried to knock down a fence in 
Milwaukee early in the year and nev- 
er completely recovered. Now Friend 
and Mazeroski are lean and mean 
again, performing admirably; Skin- 
ner, batting almost .350 and driving 
in runs, is perhaps the best left-hand 
hitter in the league, and Clemente- 
well, Clemente is unbelievable. 

Roberto is playing his sixth big 
league season at the age of 25, and 
although he has had good years before 
ihs hit .311 in 1956) this spring he 
has been a cross between .^aron and 
Mays. A handsome kid out of Puerto 
Rico, with the trim, tapering body of 
an Olympic diver, he runs like the 
wind, makes impossible catches and 
throws out base runners with one of 
the best arms in baseball. He hits with 
power to all fields, and this year no 
one has been able to get him out. 
Clemente is what ballplayers call a 
hot dog, but no Pirate objects so 
long as he continues to be a hot hot 
dog with that bat. 

All the Pirates seem to be swinging 
hot bats.: Clemente and Skinner, 


Smoky Burgess, Gino Cimoli, Dick 
Groat. Dick Stuart, who has been 
pressing too hard in an attempt to 
hit a few of his beloved home runs, 
struck out 35 times in the first 30 
games, a pace which puts him well 
ahead of Vince DiMaggio’s treasured 
record (134 strikeouts in 1938), but 
the Pirates are not worried about Stu- 
art. They are certain he will hit. 
What worries them is pitching. 

BEACON LAW 

"The bullpen is not in bad shape, 
with Fred Green and Jim Umbricht 
lending a hand to Roy Face, and 
Friend, of course, seems likely to win 
20 games again. Maybe young Joe 
Gibbon, who is improving, will give 
Danny Murtaugh the fourth starter 
he has been looking for. But Harvey 
Iladdix has been unable to go nine 
innings without tiring, and Bennie 
Daniels still cannot find the plate. It 
is very fortunate then — if the Pirates 
really intend to win the National 
League pennant —that they have Ver- 
non Law. He has become about as in- 
dispensable to this ball club as one 
man can get. 

Deacon Law is a tall (6-foot 3-inch), 
30-year-old farmer out of Idaho, with 
blue eyes, curly blond hair, a western 
drawl and a pleasant smile. He is an 


elder in the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, a lay preacher 
who talks to Mormon groups on Sun- 
day mornings in cities all around the 
league, then goes out and beats their 
ball clubs in the afternoon in a very 
un-Christian way. Last year, having 
finally absolved himself of all the 
shoulder and arm trouble which 
plagued his early Pirate years. Law 
won 18 games, lost only nine and 
turned in a very fine 2.98 ERA. This 
season he has been even better, the 
first pitcher in the league to win six 
games, and, along with Friend, he 
seems to be the only one on the staff 
capable of finishing what he starts. 

“He’s got a good fast ball,” says 
Burgess, who rooms with Law on the 
road, “and a good slider. He throws 
them both at different speeds. He’s got 
great control and he's smart. He’s just 
a good pitcher. He may be the best 
pitcher in the league.” 

Vernon Law’s wife is named VaNita, 
and the four boys are named Veldon, 
Veryl, Vance and Vaughan. “We 
kinda hoped the last one would be a 
girl,” Vern says. “We were going to 
call her Victory and quit.” 

If the Pirates can keep hitting and 
all the other pitchers help out Law and 
Friend, Vern may get his Victory 
after all, one way or another. end 
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TWO YOU CAN TRUST 

for all-day, every day 
deodorant protection! 


OI^D SPICE STICK DEODOUAXr 
. . . applies and dries faster than any 
roll-on, cream, or ordinary slick. 
Keeps you certain-safe from shower 
to shower! 1.00 piu» i>x 


OLD SPICE SPR AY DEODOPANT 
. . . fastest-drying anti-pcrspiranl 
spray known to man. Non-sticky, 
non-irritating; protects through 
the longest day! 1.00 piusux 


Both in travel-light, unbreakable plastic. 
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CHESS 

continued from pnge 17 

'Fal'sfavoriteauthor is Mark Twain, 
and he wrote his dissertation, when 
he graduated from college, on Rus- 
sian humorists. “I played soccer at 
the university,” he went on. ‘T wa.s 
goalkeeper. As a soccer player I was 
a good chess expert, and I guess my 
teammates were glad when I gradu- 
ated.” He studied philology at the 
University of Riga, speaks English 
as well as Latvian and Russian, and 
during a chess tournament in Yugo- 
slavia he also learned Serb. Tal is a 
deputy of the Riga City Soviet, but 
his political duties are not arduous. 
‘T attend meetings every two months 
or so,” he said. ‘T sometimes keep 
office hours, when my constituents 
can bring me their requests and com- 
plaints. But they don’t overburden 
me with that kind of work.” Shortly 
before the Botvinnik match began, 
he was elected to the central commit- 
tee of the Young Communist League 
of Latvia. When I asked him what 
assignment he was given in that ca- 
pacity, he replied, “To win the world 
championship.” 

He has won it, and the Russian 
chess world is only slowly awakening 
to the magnitude of the change. “I 
never for a moment thought that 
my purpose in life was to become 
world champion,” Tal said earnestly. 
‘‘I still have a lot of time ahead of me, 
and nobody knows what may happen 
next year.” He believes that the pri- 
mary difference between the con- 
temporary chess scene and that of 
the past is that, while formerly one 
or two figures towered over all others, 
there are now many world masters, 
closely matched in ability, promising 
constant struggle and the stimulus 
and inspiration of vital competition. 
When I asked Tal his opinion of the 
American champion Bobby Fischer, 
he said: “A very gifted chess player. 
Nobody else at the age of 16 has 
knocked at the door of the world 
championship. Perhapshedoesn’tplay 
as well as he thinks he does, but there 
is no question that he will go far. . . . 
But Bobby should read a lot more 
literature, and not only about chess. 
Right now he is the most glamorous 
figure in chess, because of his extreme 
youth, but if he doesn’t watch out 
he will, with time, stop being a prod- 
igy and become just an ordinary 
genius.” end 





Sets boating standards for safety, speed, comfort and beauty! 



Wherever men who know boats get to- 

* V’ gether, the conversation usually turns 

to Wagemaker — the most respected name in 
the business. In boating, Wagemaker means 
complete dependability — based on more experi- 
ence, more research and more proof of supe- 
riority than is associated with any other name. 
Whether you’re looking for a beautiful, luxury 
outboard — sleek in line and a sweetheart to 
handle — a practical, knock-about fishing boat, 
or anything in between, be sure to see your 


Wagemaker dealer. He’ll show you the latest, 
the safest and the best boat values you can find 
— in fiberglass, aluminum or molded plywood. 

And the prices will delight you! 

FREEI Beautifully illustrated, full- 
color brochure, complete with 
specifications and prices. 



ORIGINATOR OF PLY-LAP® CONSTRUCTION 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Plants In Grand fiaplds, Mich., Cadillac, Mich., franHorl, N.Y. 


BOATS BY WAGEMAKER : E M P! R E / Fiberglass • C A D ! LL AG j Aluminum • W O LV E R ! N E ; Molded Plywood 
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HOW THE 
COOKY 
CRUMBLES AT 
FRENCHMAN’S 


The following letlers, written to Sports 
Ili-USTRATEd’s Articles Editor Percy 
Knauth, are, in a manner of speaking, 
confidential. Not that there was any- 
thing secret about Writer Robert Cough- 
lan's being sent to Jamaica, B.W.I. 
last winter to investigate rumors of a 
fabulous new resort being built there. 


COVE 


by ROBERT COUGHLAN 


On the contrary, he was to find it, if it 
existed, and get ike story. For reasons 
entirely beyond his control, however, he 
was unable to complete his mission. 
This leaves the editors with no alterna- 
tive but to disclose these letters. They 
are the only proof the world will ever 
have that Goughian went there at all. 


Frenchman’s Cove 
Port Antonio Post Office 
Jamaica, B.W.I. 

Dear Percy: 

This will be just a preliminary report, 
mainly to let you know that there is 
such a place as Frenchman's Cove, 
that it is in Jamaica (not Erewhon) 
and that Grainger Weston actually is 
in charge. Further to the latter point, 
just before leaving New York I got 
the financial report from London 
on his father, Garfield Weston, the 
“Cooky King,” and the estimate is 
that his net worth is around $50 mil- 
lion ; which helps put this place in per- 
spective. The $3 million or so of the 
family fortune that son Grainger is 
putting into Frenchman’s Cove is, I 
suppose, roughly comparable to one 
of us giving our kid money to build 
a rabbit hutch. 

I wouldn’t want that to sound bit- 
ter or anticapitalist, heaven knows. 
Far from it — I’ve always wanted to 
be rich. So has my wife; so have our 
families, far back on both sides. Not 
that we’ve cared about money as 
such, but many and many a time Pa- 
tricia and I have thought what we 
could do with just a million or so. 
Or, as she has often put it, more 
felicitously and precisely: “I don’t 
want to be a millionaire — I just want 
to live like one,” a concept with 
which I absolutely agree and which 
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has added a strong element of sta- 
bility to our marriage. 

I mention this not only because it 
is a subject that is rather constantly 
on my mind, but so you will know 
that we were the right people to send 
on this special investigation. I’ve 
double-checked now, and the finan- 
cial formula here actually does allege 
that for $2,000 a couple can stay at 
Frenchman’s Cove lor two weeks and 
have anything (key ivant. While this 
doesn’t include carry-away goods, 
such as sable coats, or services inimi- 
cal to public morality, it does in- 
clude almost anything else you can 
think of. In other words (so they 
say), once you have paid the $2,000 
no money changes hands. No bar 
checks, no laundry bills, telephone 
charges or tipping; in fact, nothing. 
You don’t even carry pocket money. 
For two weeks you actually live like 
a millionaire. 

Happily enough, this will be bene- 
ficial to Frenchman’s Cove also — 
for, due to your successful advance 
planning, we seem to be the very first 
fully paying, hence fully demanding, 
guests to arrive here. Through our 
efforts, therefore, the management 
will be able to test its own formula- 
te discover the maximum possible 
response that two people can make 
to this extraordinary challenge it has 
se: up. r think it's especially fortu- 


nate from both viewpoints that Pa- 
tricia is along, for I can honestly say 
that I have never known a girl who 
can think of more reasons for spend- 
ing money, or think of them faster, 
than she. 

As I said, this is a preliminary re- 
port— we landed in Jamaica only two 
days ago — so don’t expect too much 
yet. However, I imagine that you will 
be interested in what we have man- 
aged to do so far. 

We had no sooner landed and en- 
tered the customs shed at Kingston 
than a man named Briscoe, French- 
man’s local agent, approached us and 
informed us that a ear and chauffeur 
were waiting for us outside. Later, as 
the luggage w'as being loaded, Mr. 
Briscoe fixed me with a kindly eye, 
shook my hand affectionately and 
said, “Now just go ahead and do any- 
thing you want. The car is yours any 
time you want it. And let me know if 
there’s anything else you want— 
don't hesitate to call me." 

There was no immediate chance to 
put these statements (which, I must 
say, struck me as preposterous) to 
the test, because we were tired from 
the trip and what we really wanted 
was dinner and a night’s sleep. So we 
drove to the Blue Mountain Inn 
(Frenchman’s had already made the 
reservation), a very nice place up in 
the hills back of Kingston. There, as 


good luck had it, we ran into some 
friends from the U.S. Naturally we 
had several drinks to celebrate the 
occasion — a detail more significant 
than you might at first suppose. 
Frankly, you know how it is in acci- 
dental social situations like this: 
you’re glad to see each other, but the 
chill question hangs in the air, “Who 
is going to reach for the check?” But 
then it hit me, and I heard my- 
self saying in tones of complete sin- 
cerity, “What’ll you have? Any- 
thing you want!” Patricia gave me 
a startled look; then she, too, remem- 
bered, and a slow, abstracted smile 
spread across her face. That night we 
ordered champagne with dinner. 
It is difficult for me to describe my 
emotions when I signed the bar and 
dinner checks, “Charge to French- 
man’s Cove,” adding 15% for tips 
and initialing the item with a flourish. 

The next day we set off across the 
island for Frenchman’s. It’s about a 
three-hour drive along narrow moun- 
tain roads that wind along through 
quite marvelous tropical scenery, 
and so it was late afternoon by the 
time we arrived. From the outside 
you could see nothing of French- 
man’s but a wall of hand-hewn Ja- 
maican limestone. Driving in, you 
swing around to what they call the 
Gate House — a one-story building 
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FRENCHMAN’S COVE continued 

that holds a reception room, office 
and library. An attractive -Jamaican 
woman named Mrs. Coote emerges 
and says that you are to call her 
whenever there’s anything you want: 
meanwhile, your home is ready for 
you and the boys will escort you there. 

The boys— several young, smiling 
Jamaicans— already are transferring 
your luggage to white, electric-pow- 
ered golf buggies, which turn out to 
be the only transport allowed at 
Frenchman's. Your personal Austin 
sedan is always at the Gate House 
for trips outside, but 
for inside the grounds 
(and there are 34 acres 
to cruise around in) 
you have your personal 
buggy, complete with 
a chauffeur if you pre- 
fer one. So off we went, 
our baggage train 
streaming behind us. 
winding over hill and 
hollow through a regu- 
lar botanical garden of 
iridescent flowers and 
fantastic green shapes, 
until we glided up a 
rise and came to our 
house. 

There are 18 of these 
houses tucked away at 
various points around 
the cove, but each has 
so much space and 
tropical greenery that 
you are hardly aware of your neigh- 
bors. I soon learned that “house” is 
the word, not “cottage,” for the good 
reason that they ore houses— very 
substantial ones, with copper roofs 
and walls of hand-adzed limestone, 
similar to one another in general style 
but differing in design and ranging 
from one to three bedrooms (rates for 
four in a two-bodroom house and for 
six in a three-bedroom house remain 
to be lixed but will be correspondingly 
higher). They are air-conditioned, 
have fully equipped kitchens and are 
furnished to the last detail, including 
a good selection of phonograph rec- 
ords, books and magazines. Each is 
named for a plantation house of the 
days when Jamaica, like the old U.S. 
South, was a semifeudal society of 
slaves and wealthy landholding aris- 
tocrats, the plantocracy. Ours is called 
Pinnacle; the original was over west 
of Kingston, high on a hill, and ours 


stands on the edge of a high coral cliff’ 
jutting out to sea. We have a combi- 
nation of views: mountains behind us, 
the blue Caribbean in front and be- 
low and to the left the cove itself, a 
little jewel of white sand and palm 
trees and gentle surf flickering in be- 
tween the coral headlands. 

So much just now for the geogra- 
phy and the house. You enter and 
meet your maid-housekeeper— here 
at Pinnacle, a fine woman named 
Maud— who says, “Good day, sir. 
Good day, mum. I am to take care 
of you here. You are please to tell me 
w'hatever you want.” Maud does all 


the housekeeping, your personal 
laundry and your breakfast- -what- 
ever you w'ant, at any hour you want 
it. Soon a young man in a white 
coat arrives and introduces himself as 
“David Lawrence, your waiter.” He 
inquires what you would like for din- 
ner and whether you want it served 
in the main dining room (this is up 
in the so-called Groat House, which 
also has a lounge and 10 hotel rooms) 
or in your own dining room at Pin- 
nacle. On his heels comes “Dudley 
Lawrence, your bartender” for your 
cocktail order and a list of “anything 
you want to keep in the house.” 

I don’t mind admitting that this 
rapid sequence of events left me a bit 
numb. Under the circumstances, I 
think I showed a good deal of resil- 
iency. A minute or so after Patricia 
said, “Well, stop standing there with 
a silly look on your face,” I ordered 
two thick medium-rare steaks from 


David, to be served at Pinnacle, and 
two very dry double Martinis from 
Dudley. Then I very quickly sat 
down and prepared a list for Dud- 
ley’s return, beginning with the var- 
ious spirituous liquors, ranging 
tlirough red, white and ros6 wines, 
beer and ale, the condiments, waters 
and flavorings of a well-tended bar, 
and ending with a mixed case of 
champagne. Against strong impulses 
I did not specify brands, in order to 
see what Frenchman’s would pro- 
duce. I am glad to say that when 
Dudley arrived at the head of a con- 
voy of golf buggies, and with a crew of 
assistants stevedored 
the cases into several 
wall cabinets, the labels 
proved to be first-rate. 

Now it is past 10 
in the evening. Maud 
has turned down the 
sheets, taken our order 
for breakfast and left 
with a parting, “Good 
night, mum. If you 
think of anything else 
you want of me, please 
to leave word w'ith 
Mrs. Coote at the Gate 
House.” Patricia, com- 
plaining of a slight 
nervous headache, has 
gone to bed. I am stay- 
ing up a while trying 
out the stereo hi-fi 
(around $700, I esti- 
mate). The night air is 
soft and balmy, and I 
have the sliding glaf?s panels in the 
walls pulled all the way back. There 
is a yellow moon in the sky, and from 
below I hear the rhythmic swish- 
boom-sigli of the surf sweeping into 
our cove. The whole effect is extreme- 
ly soothing. I am reminded of the 
profound truth of another remark 
that Patricia has often made: “Rich 
people certainly have it better than 
poor people.” 

Regards to all. I will send another 
report soon. 

Fben'chmax’s C0\T2 
Jamaica, B.W.I. 

Dear Percy: 

I have made discoveries this week 
which I believe may be keys to some 
of the larger mysteries of French- 
man’s Cove, the first of these being, 
of course, “How can they promise 
anything you want without risking 
bankruptcy, e%'en at the high rates 
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they charge?” At least a partial an- 
swer. I now believe, lies in a pair of 
interrelated factors: one geographi- 
cal, the other a psychological element 
previously unknown to me but ob- 
viously well understood by Grainger 
Weston. 

As for geography, I learned that 
this whole area of northeast Jamaica 
is in the path of a current of warm, 
moist air from the eastern Caribbean. 
When it strikes the cool air of the 
coastal mountains the result is likely 
to be rain. Hence this northern side 
of the island gets a lot more rain than 
the southern side, and this eastern 
end gets more than the western, or 
Montego Bay, end. People here main- 
tain that the extra rain really is an 
asset, since it is this which makes this 
area so lush and beautiful. The point 
is debatable— but not, as I now see, 
from Weston’s point of view; for, be- 
cause of this exceptional beauty, you 
do not want to go anywhere else. 
Thus on nice days you are effectively 
immobilized — and the management 
saves on gasoline, rubber, etc. But 
on rainy days you are also immobi- 
lized. of course, because all you want 
is to stay snug in your house with a 
good book and cheerful music, resting 
and catching up on your letter writ- 
ing; again, simple and inexpensive 
pleasures. 

Another feature of this climate and 
location is that you find yourself be- 
coming progressively more relaxed in 
mind, soul and body. The blue skies 
(on dry days) and blue water, the 
balmy trade winds, the palms leaning 
gracefully over the half-moon beach 
of white sand, the quiet, the privacy, 
the natural harmony of rock, wave 
and flower — these things are belter 
than Miltown. The result is that quite 
soon you actually begin to forget to 
U'ani things. 

A few examples will show how in- 
sidious this can be. Before leaving 
New Y ork, I stuffed half a dozen packs 
of cigarettes into my briefcase to 
avoid the bother of buying any on 
the trip down; as it turned out, I 
still had several packs left when I 
arrived. Three days later I realized 
that I was absent-mindedly continu- 
ing to use these, burning up 30c of 
my own money with every pack. I 
called Dudley immediately, of course, 
and had him deliver two cartons. Still 
more curious was ray lapse about 
caviar. It goes without saying that 
to live like a millionaire one needs to 


have caviar in the house. Yet it was 
not until today that I remembered 
lo ask Loui.s Chapman, the chef and 
maltre d’hOtel, to send over a two- 
pound tin; worse luck, he had run 
out and must order it from Kingston, 
with the result that almost a whole 
week of potential caviar consump- 
tion will have been lost forever out 
of my life, 

And Patricia has been just as lax. 
The prepaid services, for instance, in- 
clude a hairdresser, a Mrs. Suther- 
land, w'hose shop is five miles aw-ay 
in Port Antonio but who comes to your 
house by appointment. Instead of 





having a coiffure every day, Patricia 
actually delayed until yesterday — 
and then slipped badly on a detail. As 
it happens, her hair is fine-textured 
and before being set needs to be 
rinsed in something to give it body; 
and years ago she found that beer is 
very good for this purpose. I had laid 
in two cases of beer— for the usual 
internal use— from Dudley the first 
day: a local brew called Red Star that 
I was curious to try and a case of 
Lowenbrau, the great Munich beer. 
Arriving at Pinnacle from the beach 
near the end of the hairdressing ses- 
sion, I looked in to say hello and to 
my dismay saw an empty bottle of 
Red Star! 

Now' Red Star is a good beer, easily 
the equal of most U.S. brands. Rut 
to use it instead of the aristocratic, 
much more expensive Lowenbrau 
showed a disregard for the standards 
we are trying to live up to, and I 


pointed this out to Patricia rather 
sharply. She was apologetic and has 
promised to rinse only with Lowen- 
brau during the rest of our time here. 

Now for the psychological factor 
that I mentioned earlier. Whether 
Grainger Weston actually is its dis- 
coverer I can’t say, but pending a 
cheek in the files of the Amerkan 
Journal of Psychialrij I think it could 
be fittingly named the Frenchman’s 
Cove Effect. I can best explain it by 
analogy. 

As you know, when an electronic 
computer is supplied with too much 
data too rapidly it will balk, blow 
fuses and undergo the electronic 
equivalent of a nervous breakdown. 
Similarly, when the human mind is 
confronted with a great many simul- 
taneous choices, ideas, invitations and 
items of unfamiliar information — a 
condition known in psychology as 
overloading— it becomes numbed and 
disoriented. 

Thus the principle is not new. But 
where Weston has broken new ground 
is his imaginative exploitation of it 
in the field of human desires, i.e., by 
offering to fulfill all wishes he over- 
whelms and temporarily paralyzes the 
wish-fulfillment mechanism. In the 
ensuing scramble of wishes fighting 
for priority the mechanism short- 
circuits and few if any wishes actually 
get through. 

Patricia withstood the initial shock 
much better than I. When Weston 
himself dropped in at Pinnacle last 
Tuesday and spoke the familiar 
phrase, she replied instantly that she 
wanted 1) to speak daily with our 
four children by transoceanic tele- 
phone, and 2) a yacht in which we 
could cruise to Ocho Rios and Monte- 
go Bay and back the next weekend. 
Weston fielded both wishes with mas- 
terful psychology. Telephone calls to 
other parts of the world were not part 
of the normal service, he said, but he 
would then and there change the rule 
in favor of mothers of four children— 
and, ‘T certainly hope you get through 
all right; the Jamaican telephone sys- 
tem isn’t quite up to the standards of 
America.” (The call took two days to 
complete and then produced only a 
few faint words among caterwauls of 
static; that was the end of telephon- 
ing.) As for the yacht, naturally one 
could be chartered for us; however, 
he hoped she had a very good stom- 
ach, since two days and nights on the 

conlinued 
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open, rolling sea could be a severe 
test. For weekend sightseeing a chauf- 
feur-driven car might be a great deal 
more comfortable, dependable and 
rewarding. (End of yacht idea.) 

Following these two quick wishes— 
brilliantly conceived even though 
thwarted in the outcome— Patricia’s 
wish mechanism very soon became 
jammed like mine ; actually even more 
severely, for she has not had an im- 
portant wish since and with an un- 
wonted and rather eerie look of con- 
tentment has slipped into a life of 
simple luxury — the beach, good food 
and drink, a lot of rest and constant 
unobtrusive service from our wonder- 
ful staff. I, on the other hand, soon re- 
covered enough to attempt the ful- 
fillment of an old ambition of mine, 
to drink my own weight in vintage 
champagne (155 pounds, exclusive of 
the nonreturnable bottles). 

However, this soon led me into di- 
rect collision with the Second Princi- 
ple of the Frenchman’s Cove Effect. 
To my surprise I found myself be- 
coming fed up with champagne. Un- 
able to believe this was happening, T 
pushed on — only to discover that I 
was beginning to look on it with ac- 
tual revulsion and, conversely, was 
developing a wish for plain Coke or 
beer served with store cheese and 
crackers. Thinking that my broad pre- 
vious inexperience with champagne 
might account for my failure, I de- 
cided to try the idea with steaks and 
ordered a thick, juicy, medium-rare, 
charcoal-broiled, perfectly aged, 
trimmed and seasoned porterhouse 
four nights running. Not only has 
this ruined steak for me, but in some 
curious way it has created the wish 
for a bacon, lettuce and tomato sand- 
wich with a little mayonnaise. Inex- 
pensive, yes; but Frenchman’s wants 
me to have anything I want, and 
that’s what I wunt for dinner tonight. 

As a quondam student of business 
psychology (which i.<5 tied up with the 
quondam theory of physics) I am 
much impressed by the way Wes- 
ton has worked these things out— 
but also rather surprised. He is de- 
ceptively unprepossessing: a young- 
ish 3G, fairly tall, rather thin-faced, 
light blond hair receding at the tem- 
ples. His personality is friendly and 
energetic, and his mind seems bright 
and quick; yet there are some odd 
lacunae. For instance, he says he 
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doesn’t like personal publicity. He 
even says he isn’t particularly in- 
terested in having publicity about 
Frenchman’s Cove. Also, though it 
stands to reason that only the rich 
can afford to come here, he has done 
nothing to cultivate any of the rich, 
fashionable people hereabouts. There 
is, for instance, Baron Heinrich von 
Thyssen, who has a house on the next 
point of land. Prince Sadruddin Khan 
(uncle of the present Aga) and his 
wife Nina, who nifed to be the Baron- 
ess von Thyssen, are building a house 
just across from it (the two houses 
share a view of a lovely little island 
the baron had given her when he mar- 
ried her). There are also the well- 
connected Smith-Binghams and quite 
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a few others near by. Weston has sim- 
ply ignored most of these people; and 
this, combined with the previously 
mentioned roadside wall which pre- 
vents them from seeing what is going 
on inside the grounds, and the watch- 
men he po.sted at the gate to keep 
out uninvited visitors, has aroused 
considerable indignation. One angry 
neighbor has threatened, “We’ll show 
him. We’ll sail over in our boats and 
throw eggs on his beach.” 

Another peculiarity of Weston’s is 
his chronic cheerfulness in the face 
of discouragements. Frenchman’s was 
scheduled to be finished last Decem- 
ber in time for the winter resort sea- 
son, but bad weather, late shipment 
of supplies and so forth set it so far 
behind that even now it still isn’t: 
the golf buggy lanes are more up- 
graded tracks, and half the houses 


are in random stages of incompletion. 
In the midst of these construction 
troubles there came what is referred 
to hereabouts in shocked tones as 
“the Gaitskell incident”: the unlucky 
day in January when Hugh Gaitskell, 
vacationing in Jamaica from his du- 
ties as head of the British Labor Par- 
ty, stopped to look at what he had 
heard was “the loveliest natural beau- 
ty spot on the island” and was turned 
away by the gatekeepers, who in their 
zeal did not think of calling Weston 
or anyone else who could have told 
them who Gaitskell is. When Gait- 
skell related the incident in a pre.ss 
conference at the Governor’s man- 
sion, where he was an official guest, 
the whole Commonwealth was scan- 
dalized. From the seat of his empire 
in London, Garfield Weston issued an 
official expression of regret; and good- 
ness knows what a parental blistering 
he cabled to Grainger for allowingsuch 
a gaffe to happen. 

It must have been strong, though, 
because Grainger soon took space in 
the island’s newspaper, The Gleaner, 
inviting all of Jamaica to an open- 
house day with refreshments. Un- 
luckily again, the date he chose fol- 
lowed monumental rains that washed 
out roads and bridges and caused 
widespread havoc, especially in the 
area of Frenchman’s Cove. So the 
turnout was small and included none 
of the local aristocracy, whose inclu- 
sion in such a general invitation only 
mcrea.sed their disgruntlement. 

Summarizing the effect of these 
various misfortunes on Weston, how- 
ever, I would have to say that he 
seems entirely untouched. His face 
shines with an unearthly zeal; it is as 
if he were building a cathedral here, 
not a lavish resort. But why? What 
does he want? Why is he here at all 
instead of at the Weston Biscuit Co. 
in Texas? — where (as I may have 
forgotten to say earlier) he spent 
most of his earlier years developing 
the western U.S. division of his fa- 
ther’s far-flung empire? Is trouble 
brewing in the empire? Are the Wes- 
tons hoping to insure a steady in- 
come from renting out rooms while at 
the same time preparing a haven for 
themselves? Is it significant that the 
Great House and exactly nine regular 
houses are finished — and that the 
family consists of the senior Westons 
and their nine grown sons and daugh- 
ters? Is this, in short, the way the 
cookies crumble? 


I have written to some friends of 
mine in Texas to get further informa- 
tion about Weston’s career there. One 
way or another I will get the answers 
to these questions— and meanwhile I 
will get your money’s worth by figur- 
ing out new ways for Frenchman’s to 
provide me with anything I want. 

Round Hill 
Jamaica, B.W.I. 

Dear Percy: 

The week since I last wrote to you 
has been filled with adventures and 
surprises. First, a quick summary of 
our activities. We spent the weekend 
touring the north coast with our car 
and driver, one Atkinson, to inspect 
the other luxury hotels and to test 
fully the claim that Frenchman’s will 
pay your way anywhere in Jamaica 
that you want to go. As for the lat- 
ter point, I can repeat the words of 
Lincoln Steffens on his return from 
studying the Bolshevist experiment 
in 1920: “I have seen the future, 
and it works.” Since in this case the 
economics of the situation are re- 
versed, the principle is reversed also 
and becomes: “Need has nothing to 
do with it; to each according to his 
ability to consume.” Specifically, all 
you do is tell Mrs. Coote where you 
would like to stop for meals and the 
night, and she wires the respective 
managements to charge everything 
to Frenchman’s. In case of unpre- 
dictable expenses— if, for instance, 
you feel like dropping in at random 
at some nightclubs— you simply pay 
the bills, bring them back to Mrs. 
Coote and she reimburses you. 

In this way w’e made our stately 
progress, stopping in Ocho Rios for 
lunch at the elaborate Arawak, din- 
ing in Montego Bay at the elegant 
Half Moon and bivouacing at the 
Royal Caribbean after sampling the 
drinks and atmosphere of a cross- 
section of other hotels in this busy 
area. The next morning we conva- 
lesced by the Royal Caribbean’s pool, 
lunched at the beautiful Round Hill 
club, came back to Ocho Rios for 
cocktails at the Shaw Park and re- 
turned to Frenchman’s to analyze our 
findings. 

These were that 1) Frenchman’s 
has the best location, facilities and 
service on the island, but 2) most of 
the people we saw at the other places 
would be miserable here because of 
the atmosphere of quiet, privacy and 
conlinued 
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decorum and 3) this would be espe- 
cially true of the women, since there 
is no way here for a woman to arouse 
the full attention and envy of other 
women by outdressing them. 

The other places have nightclubs, 
dance pavilions and big public dining 
rooms where Paris dresses can be 
flaunted and fur wraps trailed on the 
floor. Here the only available night- 
club is a dingy hole in Port Antonio, 
which is really just a decaying old 
banana town; at the cove itself there 
is not even a public bar, merely a small 
lounge adjoining the dining room, and 
the latter is so subdued that few peo- 
ple so far have dressed for dinner. 
This leaves your own house as the only 
arena for ostentation. 13ut if you in- 
vite your neighbors for cocktails or 
dinner, you all know that all of you 
have already paid for everything and 
can have anything you want, so it 
becomes impossible to impress one 
another by drink, food or service. 
This undermines the whole normal 
process of snobbery and makes even 
overdressing seem pointless — a curi- 
ous corollary of the Frenchman’s Cove 
Effect. 

One does begin to have neighbors 
now. There are the Grainger Westons 
themselves, of course, living down 
near the entrance at Watch House 
with their three small children. Mrs. 
Weston is blonde, British and beauti- 
ful, and unaffected and charming in 
spite of having noble connections (she 
was The Honorable Caroline Monta- 
gu). Then there are Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
(of the London Joneses, but not the 
London Joneses), who own land near 
by and came down to see about build- 
ing a house, and their guest, a White 
Russian woman. Also Mr. and Mrs. 
A1 Lupton, a nice young couple from 
Millville, N.J., are at the Great 
Plouse, but I think not for long. They 
were enchanted by the peace and 
beauty the first few days, but on hear- 
ing from us that there is social activi- 
ty at the other end of the island, Mrs. 
Lupton said grimly, “That's what I 
wondered. I’ve been telling Al, ‘This 
place is fine for a few days, but not 
for two weeks! What is there to do?’ ” 

Which brings me back to my sum- 
mary. We spent a day rafting on the 
Rio Grande, a river that begins in the 
mountains back of Port Antonio and 
spills down to the sea a few miles from 
the town. Another day we went deep- 


sea fishing. The catch was negligible, 
but it was nice to have our own boat, 
with a crew of three, chartered just 
for the two of us. Another day there 
was skin-diving (smaller chartered 
boat, crew of two) among the magnif- 
icent formations and sea life of the 
nearby coves and shelves. There was a 
day of rain, which we almost wel- 
comed for the rest it gave us; then a 
day on the beach to make up for sun- 
shine we had missed. 

That brings me to yesterday, and 
to a long interview I had with Weston. 
We had talked before, of course, but 
he knew that there were still many 
unsettled questions. He and his as- 
sistant, an old Harvard school friend 
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named Clifford Worthing, suggested 
that we go down to the beach; “It’s 
peaceful there,’’ said Weston brightly. 
“No interruptions. We can swim and 
talk.” 

We struck off from the shore to- 
gether, but to my surprise and rising 
misgivings they kept on swimming 
past the cove entrance, out into the 
open sea. Weston having several times 
mentioned his dislike of personal pub- 
licity, it occurred to me that he had 
hit on a dire remedy to my presence 
at Frenchman’s: he and Worthing 
were planning to drown me. However, 
as it turned out, they simply like to 
swim in deep water. According to 
them, the way to get the full physical 
benefit of an ocean swim is to stay 
out until you have just enough 
strength left to make it back to shore. 
I don’t agree about that, but the pos- 
sibility of cutting the margin too fine 
is, I learned, definitely a mental stim- 
ulus: I found myself asking questions 
very rapidly as we bobbed about like 
three corks in the ocean swells. 

My first surprise was learning that 


Frenchman’s Cove actually is an ac- 
cident; or, at the very least, an over- 
sight. Garfield Weston, with a cooky 
manufacturer’s keen interest in sugar, 
was traveling in this area several 
years ago looking over cane land. This 
cove once had been the site of an old 
sugar mill; it also was famous locally 
as a beauty spot, and so it was natural 
enough that a Port Antonio acquaint- 
ance should bring him here to see it. 
Garfield fell in love with the place 
and bought it at once with the idea 
of someday building a winter vacation 
home here for himself and his large 
family. However, he is a man with 
many interests (Fortnum and Mason 
in London, the National Tea Co. in the 
U.S., food chains in Canada and West 
Germany, Weston Biscuits all over 
the world), and he had almost for- 
gotten about his new, decidedly mi- 
nor, acquisition until a letter arrived 
demanding to know when he was 
going to fulfill the contract to build 
a hotel. 

Rereading the sales documents he 
had hurriedly signed [Grainger went 
on), he was surprised to find that 
this was exactly what he had com- 
mitted himself to do. Shrewd busi- 
nessman though he is, apparently the 
beauties of the cove had temporarily 
numbed his normal faculties — a star- 
tling initial instance of the French- 
man’s Cove Effect. 

The rationale for the hotel, it 
soon became clear, was that a group 
of local landowners (including the 
previous owner of the cove) was try- 
ing to develop high-class residential 
building sites nearby and wanted a 
luxury hotel that would give prestige 
and publicity to the area. Lacking 
enough capital themselves, they had 
assigned this role to Garfield Weston. 
The contract turned out to be in good 
order and completely valid — in fact, 
there was nothing to do but go ahead. 
Accordingly, architects were hired, 
plans and scale models were created. 
But the re.sults did not suit Garfield 
and, lacking time to worry about 
them himself, he ordered his eldest 
son, Grainger, to take charge. 

Quite possibly, this may have been 
a second miscalculation. As I have 
now learned from my friends in Texas, 
Grainger has more than once shown 
a maverick streak. Rich as he is, full 
of education from Harvard and Ox- 
ford, married to the beautiful Caro- 
line Montagu, he nevertheless was 
informal even by Texas standards. He 
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was “Grainger” to everybody down 
to the lowliest assembly-line worker 
who stuck the walnuts on the choco- 
late marshmallow bonbons. He knew 
how to fix motors, sloshed around in 
comfortable clothes and behaved gen- 
erally like just an ordinary person. He 
was a hard-working businessman; but 
also he was interested in philosophy, 
religion and the arts. He gave money 
to Paul Baker, drama professor at 
Waco’s Baylor University, to add to 
the now-famous experimental theater 
there a wing known to this day as 
the Weston Studio— although the 
naming of it apparently was a sur- 
prise to him. Actually, few people 
felt they knew him well: outgoing 
on the surface, he had a core of re- 
serve and even of shyness. 

Behind this appearance of mere 
mild nonconformity, however, as I 
now see, there lurked a truly eccentric 
spirit that was only waiting for an 
opening. Arriving at Frenchman’s, 
Grainger took in the view and de- 
cided that such an extraordinary site 
demanded special, personal, long- 
range attention. Was this the Effect 
striking tlie son, as it had his father 
before him? In any case, he threw out 
the previous plans and imported a 
talented Texas architect named Wil- 
liam Tamminga; and before long— 
as soon as the utilities were in and 
a few houses were built — he also im- 
ported his wife and children, with a 
teacher-governess. One of the fin- 
ished houses is now their school. An- 
other has been fitted out as an office, 
from which Grainger runs the cooky 
business by mail and cable. Every 
six weeks or so he makes a flying visit 
to the four factories— in Waco, San 
Antonio, Los Angeles and Tacoma— 
and, thanks to the jet age, he can 
spend a day and a half at each and 
do the round trip in a week. He plans 
to go on this way indefinitely, at least 
until the time — “maybe years from 
now”— when Frenchman’s is opera- 
ting smoothly along the ideas he has 
worked out for it. 

In Grainger’s mind Frenchman’s 
Cove, far from being just another re- 
sort hotel, will be neither a resort nor 
a hotel in any usual sense but rather a 
kind of spiritual retreat. “After all, 
when you come down to it,” he told 
me, as we floated in the rolling sea, 
“there’s nothing so rare in this world 
as an original idea— and nothing the 
world today needs more of. But to 



It’s no exaggeration that the amazing new distance dot® looks 
like new after 18 holes and even more! There has never been a golf 
ball that kept its original brilliant whiteness so long. 

And, there’s never been a ball that could go like the new distance 
DOT! It’s the truest, whitest golf ball in history! Tens of thousands 
of golfers have already discovered the tremendous difference that 
this great new ball can mean to their golf games. The result : We’re 
still trying to meet the demand! 

Play the new distance dot yourself! Sold at pro shops only. 
Like all fine Spalding equipment, these golf balls are unconditionally 
guaranteed, of course! distance dots are 
now available in Canada, too. 

ANSWER: The ball in the upper right corner 
has been played 18 holes by a 12 handicap 
player! The ball at the bottom— 36 holes! 
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FRENCHMAN'S COVR continued 

get ideas you need a chance to stop 
and think. Ideally, you need peace, 
privacy and freedom from the cares 
of living. Here a person can come and 
be as carefree as it’s humanly pos- 
sible for anyone to be. 

“I don’t know anything about the 
hotel business,” he went on, “so I 
have to use myself as a criterion and 
try to make this the kind of place I 
would like to come to. I never saw any 
hotel where the management really 
cares about you. Underneath the of- 
ficial courtesies you're still just a room 
number with money to spend. Here 
we want you to do anything you 
want. You don’t have to do anything. 
But we hope that when we get enough 
of the right kind of people here they 
will sort of spontaneously interreact. 
Perhaps you might meet someone on 
the beach. He’s in a different kind of 
work than yours, but he happens to 
make a remark that gives you a fresh 
point of view about something that 
has come up in your work. You just 
might do the same for him. Maybe a 
useful original idea or two gets born 
then and there.” 

I asked, “Who are the ‘right kind 
of people’?” 

“Any kind,” said Weston, treading 
water. “.lust so long as they have 
something to contribute. Creative 
people. Scientists, businessmen, teach- 
ers, writers, heads of government. 
This should be a place that Prime 
Minister Macmillan would want to 
come to when he needs a rest. Or 
even better, maybe, a promising 
young M.P. or junior Cabinet mem- 
ber; Macmillan as he was 20 years 
ago. The men of the future. That 
brings up the Gaitskell incident. I’m 
sorry he was turned away, but ac- 
tually I'm not sure we’d want him as 
a guest. Hedoesn’tseem very original. 
I’d rather have Aneurin Bevan, who 
started as a coal miner and climbed 
up by using his mind— he’s a man 
full of ideas; he makes you think. Or 
take Billy Graham. I’d much rather 
have him than some pontificating 
bishop.” 

“But”— I gulped through the sea 
spray— “Billy Graham doesn’t have 
the $2,000.” 

“Tell about Billy Graham, Graing- 
er,” Worthing suggested, with a wet 
and peculiar smile. 

“Actually, I got part of the idea 
from him,” Weston said. “I’m a Pres- 


byterian, but I happened to be at a 
Baptist laymen’s conference in Louis- 
ville last summer, and he made a real- 
ly inspired talk to us. He thrilled me. 
Later I learned from him that he had 
got those great thoughts during a day 
of solitude in a small, hot hotel room 
in the middle of downtown Louisville. 
I thought, ‘If he could do that in 
tkof^e surroundings, what couldn’t he 
do in a place like Frenchman’s 
Cove?’ ” 

“But the money,” I burbled. “He 
can’t afford it!” 

“He can afford $5,” Weston said 
airily from the top of a wave. 

“Of course he can,” Worthing put 
in. 

“Anyway, he can afford some- 
thing,” said Weston. “And we’d ask 
him to pay it. I think it’s basic human 
nature that people don’t really appre- 
ciate something that is completely 
free, so we’ve made the rule of ‘from 
each according to his means.’ No mat- 
ter how much we might want a per- 
son — no matter how much we think 
he could contribute to the French- 
man’s Cove Idea— we believe he ought 
to make a little personal sacrifice. The 
amount is whatever he can afford. 
We’ve already invited Billy Graham 
on that basis; and I’m composing a 
letter to some university presidents 
asking them to nominate their best 
creative people. Naturally, though, on 
the same principle, anybody who can 
afford it will pay the whole $2,000 
rate.” 

“That’s the minimum,” Worthing 
interjected. “That’s the least we’ll 
accept.” 

“Correct,” said Weston. “With two 
exceptions. If you want to manage 
about your own food, we’ll take off 
$500. And in the Great House we have 
hotel rates: $85 a couple in season. 
But, rates aside, guests will have to 
be people we know or know of, by gen- 
eral reputation or good recommenda- 
tion from someone we know. Just hav- 
ing enough money to come here won’t 
count for anything, of course— it’s 
whether the candidate might benefit 
from being here, or whether his being 
here might benefit others and contrib- 
ute in that way to the Idea.” 

I was beginning to ship a good deal 
of water by now, and W’eston looked 
at me attentively from the trough of a 
wave. “But that,” I managed to say, 
“that practically means y'ou take from 
the rich to give to the poor, like Robin 
Hood. How are you going to do it? 
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And how can you make any money?” 

“I’m not sure yet,” he answered re- 
flectively. “But making money isn’t 
the main point. Look at so many of 
the big fortunes. Cliff Worthing here 
used to be an investment banker. He's 
made a study of what happens to 
foundations. Often they don’t serve 
the ideas of the man who actually 
made the money. Henry Ford must be 
spinning in his grave about some of 
the projects his money is supporting. 
My father would certainly spin in his 
swivel chair now if he thought we had 
set this thing up not to make a profit. 
Actually, we’re figuring on about a 
5% annual return on investment. But 
aside from that, Frenchman’s is a way 
to make sure that some of the Weston 
money works for a purpose that some 
of the Westons approve of.” 

“Are you saying,” I blubbered, 
“that Frenchman’s is really a benef- 
icent foundation?” 

“No. . . . Well, in a certain degree, 
yes. You might say it’s a sort of a 
foundation to encourage originality. 
With myself as the permanent manag- 
ing director. 

“As a millionaire’s son,” he added, 
“there were a lot of things I couldn’t 
or at least wasn’tsupposed to do. Also, 
my father believed in making his chil- 
dren work. The cooky business is very 
competitive— in fact, cutthroat. You 
have to worry constantly about frac- 
tions of a cent. I’m considered to be a 
very good businessman, but I figured 
there ought to be some compensating 
advantages in this deal, some fun con- 
nected with it. Because of the Weston 
millions, Frenchman's is something I 
can do, and for once 1 don’t have to 
worry about the pennies. 

“Take this big issue of segregation 
and discrimination, for instance. 
Some of the finest hotels are still re- 
stricted. We’ll select our guests very 
carefully, but not on any basis of that 
kind. I don’t think people should 
be discriminated against because of 
race, creed or color. Because they are 
stupid, dull, unoriginal, noncontribu- 
ting — yes. But money shouldn’t be 
a criterion. I don’t think it’s fair 
to restrict a person just because he 
doesn’t have money, do you?” 

“That’s an original idea,” I mur- 
mured through lips that were stiffen- 
ing and, I presume, were turning blue. 

Worlhingsaid, “Well, I suppose we 
ought to be heading back.” 

As you see, I finally did make it 
to shore. 


Nassau 

B.W.I. 

Dear Percy: 

As you can see, we have left French- 
man's Cove and are now seeking, so 
to speak, to decompress— that is, get 
over the Frenchman’s Cove Effect — 
on another island. It is nice here, but 
things just aren't the same. Also, I 
am afraid I have some disappointing 
news. You may have guessed, from 
indications in my previous letters, 
that Frenchman’s Cove has been 
quite traumatic for Patricia. Actual- 
ly, I had not told you the worst: to- 
ward the end she subsided into a 
state of absolute contentment. She 
stopped wanting anything more at 
all. When I remonstrated with her, 
reminding her of the literally innu- 
merable things she had always wanted 
before, she replied dreamily, “Rich 
or poor, it’s nice to have money.” 

Now she has threatened to sue me 
for mental cruelty if I write an article 
about P'renchman’s Cove. I have 
tried to tell her that I am obliged to 
—that Sports Ii-lustrated has in- 
vested a lot of money in the story. 
“Pay them back,” she says. “Sell the 
car, sell my rings, but don’t write 
anything. You’ll only make people 
want to go there, and they'll spoil 
it. Strangers will be living at Pinnacle, 
and Maud will be cooking breakfast 
for them, and David Lawrence will 
be serving them. ...” She almost 
broke down, and then said sharply, 
as if to seal the argument, “Besides, 
you know perfectly well that Grainger 
doesn’t want pensonal publicity.” 

“But dear,” I said, “it wouldn’t be 
bad publicity. I like Grainger Weston. 
I think I even admire him.” 

"That doesn’t make any differ- 
ence,” she came back. “He doesn’t 
wanl it. He wanted us to have any- 
thing I want. The least I can do is for 
you to do what he wants. Do you 
realize that he’s the only man who 
ever wanted me to have anything I 
want?” She shot me a look of what I 
can only describe as malevolence. 
“You never did— and here you are, 
not doing it again!” 

So you see, I can’t write the article. 
However, I hope that these rough 
dispatches I have been sending will 
turn out to be of some use to you. If 
they are, I want you to know that so 
far as I am concerned you should feel 
free to do anything you want. 

Regretfully, 

R.C. END 



POSITIVELY PREVENTS SUNBURN 
WHILE YOU TAN (or your money back) 

Don’t take chances with your skin! Tan .s-a/eZi/ with Sea 
& Ski— no burning, no peeling! No other product gives 
you such a beautiful, lasting tan as Sea & Ski— for 10 
years the most trusted name in suntan lotions. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by ROGER WILLIAMS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The f'hicago White Sox won four Straight 
arwl opened up a IJ'^-game lead, longest 
of the season. Runs remained plentiful 
(5.17 per game vs. 4,28 in 1959), and 
though Starters Billy Pierce and Bob 
Shaw were hit hard, the relief pitch- 
ing was again .superb: Gerry Staley boat 
the Red Sox and Yanks, flattened his 
ERA to 0.31. Equally effective were the 
ClfVfland Indians’ surprising relievers, 
Johnny Klippslein and Dick Sligman, 
Klippstein, a National I,<eague retread, 
ran his batters-retired string to 24 
straight, Southpaw Stigman saved game.s 
against the Yanks and Red Sox. The 
Baliimore Orioles’ pitchers had a wild 
week. They walked 35 Athletics in four 
games, lost two of them. But Jerry Walk- 
er pitched well for the ftrst time all season, 
and Jack Fisher, Steve Barber and Gor- 
don Jones won in relief. Barber, a Class D 
performer last year, celebrated his ’60 
success with a few new clothes; five suits, 
three sport coats, eight pairs of slacks, 
eight shirts, eight pairs of socks and 14 
ties, Against Cleveland and against Chi- 
cago, the New York Yankees wilted under 
pressure. Ralph Terry pitched well and 
Bob Cerv (retrieved from the A’s) hit 
hard. But Ryne Duren, John Gabler and 
Bobby Shantz were woeful in relief, and 
the team frittered away both early leads 
and late opportunities. The OelroU Tigers 
won a couple and found themselves in 
fifth place. "We’ll just have to wait for 
A1 Kaline and Rocky Cola\'ito to start 
hitting,” said Manager Dykes. Tt looked 
like a long wait. Kaline went 5 for 22, 
Colavito was benched, and the team bat- 
ting average stayed near .200. The pain 



TEAM LEADERS: BATTING 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 





Chi 

Kluszewski 

.368 

Minoso 

.324 

Smith 

.324 

Clev 

Piersall 

.338 


.321 

Kuenn 

.318 

Balt 

Hansen 

.317 

Woodimg 

.312 

Gentile 

-288 

NY 

Maris 

.325 

Skowron 

-324 

Kubek 

.315 

nn 

Cash 

.345 

Chnsley 

.259 

Yost 

.237 

Bos 

Runnels 

.356 

Wertz 

.315 

Buddm 

.269 

KC 

Lumpe 

.308 

Siebern 

.268 

Chill 

.264 

Wash 

Allison 

.340 

Gardner 

.272 

Berloia 

.263 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 





Pitt 

Clemente 

.379 


.377 

Skinner 

.341 

SF 

Mays 

.356 

Davenport 

.299 

Schmidt 

.278 

Mil 

Adcock 

.356 


-323 

Malhews .309 

Cin 

Bailey 

.337 

Robinson 

-311 

Kasko 

.307 

SIL 

Cunningham 

.346 

White 

.345 

Spencer 

.322 

LA 


-279 

Neal 

.255 

Wills 

.254 

Chi 


,333 

Ashburn 

.320 

Bouchee 

.253 

Phil 

c.,„ 

.359 

Callison 

.307 

Taylor 

.276 


of the Bo.ston Bed Sox’ nine-game lo.sing 
streak was softened by the return of 
Ted Williams. Starting for the first time 
in over a month, Williams played a 
full game, got two singles in three at bats. 
Good pitching lifted the Kansas City Ath- 
letics out of the cellar. Lanky Dick Hail 
won his fourth without loss and began to 
look like the major leagues’ best control 
pitcher; in 40 innings he has issued only 
4 walks. Trade talk grew louder around 
the Washington Senators. Biggest names 
dropped were those of Camilo Pascual and 
Pedro Ramos. Tough-luck Ramo.s (record 
0-5 until he won on Sunday! wasted 
few words: "Me no good here. Ma.vbe 
me do better with new team — like the 
Yankees.” Replied Owner Cal Griffith: 
"The Yankees have no chance of get- 
ting either or both.” 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAM LEAGUE 
Minoso, Chi (.324) 
Mantle. NY (.279) 
Maris, NY (.325) 

Fox, Chi (.254) 
Allison. Wash (.340) 
Smith. Ch. (.324) 
Woodling, Balt (.312) 
Brandt. Balt (.281) 


Runs Teammates Total Runs 
Scored Batted In' Produced 

23 18 41 

27 9 36 

17 17 34 

19 15 34 

18 IS 33 

16 17 33 

22 II 33 

22 11 33 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Clemente. Pitt (.379) 2$ 26 51 

Skinner, Pitl (.341) 31 17 4! 

Pinson, Cin (.301) 25 15 41 

McCovey, SF(.261) 2D 20 41 

Mays, SF (.356) 25 13 3! 

"Deriieri bj/ siibirae/in} JIIl» from llHl.'! 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The Pittsburgh Pirates (r6C patje 60) and 
the San Franci.sco Cliants came head to 
head, and the Giants staggered away, 
confused and still in second place. Hound- 
ed by injuries and illness (including a 
bleeding ulcer fur Jim Davenport), Man- 
ager Rigney rummaged around his bench ; 
Joe Amalfitano went to third, Andre 
Rodgers to first, slump-ridden Don Blas- 
ingame back to second. They responded 
well enough, but the team could not cope 
with the Pirates' latc-inning lightning. 
The Milwaukee Braves made little head- 
way. Chief problem was the weather 
(nine postponements already), which 
made a shambles of the pitching rotation, 
sorely tested the hitters’ timing and as- 
sured a fatiguing succession of double- 



ROBUST HITTERS Ted Kluszewski (.560) 
and Roberto Clemente (.414) led White 
Sox and Pirates up inlo first place again. 


headers in days to come. The Cincinnati 
Bed.s made it 13 wins in 16 game.s, even 
poked into third place. But their be.sl 
pitchers couldn’t keep them there: Jim 
O’Toole and Bob Turkey failed in starts, 
and reliever Bill Henry was racked up. 
Manager Hutchinson had his Reds run- 
ning- they stole five bases to overtake 
the Giants for the major league lead. Sol- 
ly 1 lemus and his road-weary St. Louis Car- 
dinals came home to a storm of controver- 
sy. Some critic.s urged the hiring of Leo 
Durocher. Others charged Hemus and the 
Cardinals with "humiliating” Stan Mu- 
sial by shoving him in and out of the 
lineup. Solly stayed two jumps ahead of 
the hangman by beating the Reds three 
straight, climbing to fifth. Like all slump- 
ing team.s, the Los .Angeles Dodgers lost the 
tough ones. 'Fhe Reds beat them once in 
the 12Lh, once in the ninth. But Frank 
Howard began to gather steam. He hit a 
grand-slam homer, a triple and a bundle 
of single.s: better yet, he showed an aware- 
ness of the strike zone. The Chicago Cubs 
put men in scoring position, but they 
couldn’t get them home. One exception 
was Ernie Banks, who drove in four runs, 
edged toward his rightful place as league 
leader. The Philadelphia Phillies kept los- 
ing more than they won, but the peppy 
play of Tony Taylor and the hitting of 
the kid outfielders had the fans thinking 
big. "This is some club,” exclaimed a cab 
driver. "Hell, we could go ail the way!” 

Stanilinis: Pitt 23-11, SF 21-12, Mil 15-11, Cin 

18-17, StL 14-19, LA 14-19, Chi 10-17, Phil 12-21 


TEAM LEADERS; PITCHING (ERA) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 





Chi 

Staley 

0.67 


2-35 

Pierce 

3.29 

Clev 

Bell 

I.6I 

Stigman 3.12 

Perry 

3.60 

Balt 


1.80 


1.93 

Portocarrero2.90 

NY 

Terry 

1.80 

Ford 

3.33 

Oilmar 

3.48 

Def 

Lary 

2.21 

Sunning 2.74 

Mossi 

3.68 

Bos 

Monbouquette 3.15 


4.00 


S.OO 

KC 

Hall 

i.sa 


2-63 

Johnson 

2.86 

Wash Pascual 

1-87 

Ramos 

3.13 

Clevenger 

4.05 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 





Pitl 


2.31 


2.35 

Maddix 

4.50 

SF 

McCormick 

1.60 

O'Dell 

1.S4 

Antonelli 

1.85 

Mil 

Burdette 

2-94 

Willey 

3.34 

Spahn 

3-S4 

Cm 

Purkey 

2.39 

O'Toole 

3.27 

Nuxhall 

3.60 

StL 


2.77 

Jackson 

3-23 

McDaniel 

4-33 

LA 

Williams 

2.45 

Drysdale 2.66 

Podres 

2.73 

Chi 

Cardwell 

3.41 

Johnson 

4.05 

Elston 

4 13 

Phil 

Farrell 

2.00 

Gomez 

3.09 

Meyer 

3.24 


J5cij«rtl alaiislics Ihrough Saliirdan, May 21 
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NEW BRITISH TRIUMPH: The car 
that almost never needs greasing! 


It's the TRIUMPH Herald— 3 full engineering years ahead of all 
other economy cars— domestic or imported. Researched and tested 
the world over to meet world-wide driving needs. Worth seeing 
and driving before you buy any car. 


Only 4 parts of the TRiUMPn/Herald 
ever need grease: the trunions and 
water pump once every 6.000 miles; 
the steering box and wheel bearings 
once every 12,000 miles. (That’s about 
once a year, if you drive as much as 
most people.) 

This is just one of the Triumph/ 
Herald’s many innovations. It is a re- 
sult of a Triumph factory team's two 
year survey in 87 countries of world- 
wide driving needs... for the present 
and future. Here are some more star- 
tling advances that put the Tuiu.mph/ 
Herald 3 full engineerins years ahead... 

4-wlieel independent su.spensioD 
plus a torsion bar 

Whatever the road surface, the 
TRiuMPH/Herald stays absolutely 
level, thanks to its 4-wheel independ- 
ent suspension stabilized by a torsion 
bar. It is all but impossible to make the 
Triumph pitch, roil or turn over. 

The Triumph is incredibly nimble. It 
turns around in only 25 feet... parks 
with only 18 inches leeway. Another 
sure sign of Triumph’s advanced en- 
gineering is its quiet ride— de.spite its 
surprising power. The Sedan cruises 
all day at 65... goes over 70 with ease. 
The Sports Coupe and Convertible are 
the only economy cars with dual car- 
burction and they go over 80 m.p.h.... 
give up to 40 m.p.g. 

I.ower British insiir.'incc rates 
TheTRlUMPii/Hcrald sets a new stand- 
ard for safety. It has 93% visibility... 
over-sized brakes... a .steering column 
that telescopes in case of emergency... 


solid Sheffield steel body. ..three layers 
of bumper up front and many other 
built-in safety features. As soon as the 
TRiUMPn/Herald was introduced, a 
major British insurance firm lowered its 
rates 12Vi% below the standard charge. 

New low in repair costs 
Unlike cars built as one mass, the new 
TRiUMPii.'Mcratd can be repaired 
quickly and cheaply. For the Triumph 
people have built the body a new and 
better way — with 7 major sections. 
Now a damaged section can be re- 
moved, restored, and replaced in no 
time flat. 

While it is rarely necessary, the 
TRiUMPH/Hcrald is remarkably easy 
to service. 700 dealers in all 50 states 
carry a complete inventory of parts and 
give service. 

Dramatically stylish — 

Lliiusually comfortable 
The TRIUMPH/Herald is literally 
"streamlined”— with only 10 curves in 
the entire design. It was styled by the 
young Italian genius, Michelotti. 
Driver comfort in the new Triumph is 
unequalled among economy cars. The 

Sports Coupe only $ai49* 




seats, foam rubber down to the web- 
bing, adjust to 72 different position.s. 
Even the steering wheel is adjustable. 
The TRiUMPH/Herald is lavish with 
space... more hip room than in most 
economy cars . . . more head room than 
in the largest American car. All three 
models have 1 3 cubic feet of clear 
trunk area— uncluttered by a spare lire. 
The luggage capacity of the Sedan is 
more than doubled by simply folding 
down the rear seat. 

$300 saving included 
in the list price 

Each TRiUMPH/Hcrald costs several 
hundred dollars less than the average 
American car. Yet the list price in- 
clude.s the heater-defroster, molded 
“wall-to-wall" carpeting, foam rubber 
seats, washable vinyl upholstery, wind- 
shield washers, directional signals, twin 
sun vi.sors, folding rear seat (Sedan ).. . 
everything but a radio and white wall 
tires. All these items, a $300 value, are 
extras on other cars. But they are 
standard equipment on the Triumph/ 
Herald because they are considered 
"musis" for safe, comfortable driving. 

How to gel a demonstration 
Phone your nearest Triumph dealer. 
He’ll arrange a test drive right from 
your driveway— with no obligation, of 
course. Discover for yourself why the 
TRiUMPH/Herald is 3 full engineering 
years ahead of all other economy cars. 

Converlible only $9229* 








HERALD 


ItU.S. PortsofEnlr: 




8. Sliehtly hishcr in Wrst. Whitp wall ti: 


lardarJ-Triumph Motor Co.. Inc.. Dept.RH-50.1545 B 
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MACGREGOR’S 

"quolrf and 
ImcU (uuftkiiui 
iMitqetto" 

FABULOUS 

Sa^ Jim icMdii, 
CUic<«)0 iUUitz Sox 


FIELD MASTER 



And speedy Jim Landis, member of 
MacGregor's Staff of Champions, can 
get to plenty of illfated near hits. 

More and more big league stars are taking to 
the Field Master, because it's the most natural 
glove made. No gimmicks or extras to hinder the 
normal catching and trapping action. Field Master 
has a web and palm made of one piece of heavy 
weight premium glove leather. Extra large catch- 
ing area puts you in charge of the ball at all 
times. Perfectly balanced, easy handling, the Field 
Master was the game’s biggest glove news in 
1959, promises to be even better in 1960. See 
the fabulous Field Master at your MacGregor 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASEBALL Vpw York fiBid Kansas City tradrrs 
ponsummaled 16l)i deal in live yearB. Third Base- 
man -Andy ('anry began worKing for the Alhlctii's 
and Outfielder Rob Cerv, sent to KC in I9.j6 
by the Yankees, was back in New York. 


lOATiNG— COUNKIJ. won all events: varsity in 
10:04.2, juninr varsity in 10:10, R, freshman in 
10:21.2, for live miles, f?arnesie Cup ReKatla. 
Ithaca. N.Y. I’rinceton varsity Iraib’d by 1^2 
lengths; Yule distant second in other races. 
PFJKN, over Harvard by length in 6:lR.fl for 
1' IS miles, ro win Adams Cup, I’hiladelphia. 


30XING— -It was a sweel setup, but Baltimoreans 
got a sour lu.sie from now noioriuus boxing dou- 
ble-header: Candy McFarland vs Welterweight 
Champion Don Jordan and Sugar Kay Uobinson 
va. I’edro (Jnnsiilfs. Jordan, anxioaaahout a tune- 
up fight, just 11 days prior to till'- defense, threw 
caution to the wind; McFarland Ifrew jiunches 
to the head. McFarland got win; Jordan, a bloody 
nose. Robinson left town after rain |)Oalpuned 
original program, failed to return for bout two 
days later. At aubseciuenl Maryland Commission 
hearing, Sugar linally .showed inclination to scra;>, 
took stance against Promoter Al Flora, hut this 
march did not come olT either- Commission sus- 
pended Robinson indefinitely, a raling not upheld 
in Massachusetts, where he will face Middlew-eighl 
Champion I'aul I’cnder June 10- 
(Uympir trials at Cow Paluee. San Frniieisco pro- 
duced numerous upsets, reflected in personnel of 
10-man team to represent L'.S. in Rome: HCM- 
BKRTO BARRFRA, Robst own, Tex. high school 
.senior '112'; JF.RRY ARMSTRONG. Idaho 
Stale 119:; .NICK RI’ANAKOK, Idaho (12.>'; 
HARRY CAMPRr-nX, San Joai- Slate '1.12'; 
QinNCY DANIKlvS. Seallle high school senior 
■13il ;: I’HIL IfAl-DWIN, Muskegon. Mich, high 
school senior M7 ; WILBBRT McCLURK, To- 
ledo, Ohio ilofi .; RAY I'lIILLIl’.S, Camp I'endle. 
Inn. Calif, marine OB-'i i; CASSH’S CI.A Y, Tyiuis- 
ville, Ky. fl7Xi; I'KRCY FRICK, I’hiladi-lphia 


hea^ 


/eight 


After S;i years, traditional Friday night fights al 
Madisoa Square Garden passed into history with 
KDDIK MACIIKN winning 10-round decision 
from Alex Mitel! in heavyweight finale. 


CHESS I’FC. AKTHCR FKUKRSTKIN. Seine 
Area Command, Prance and CAPTAIN JOHN 
ntiDSON, Chennauil Ah'B, La., lied for title 
with 10-1 ri-eords, first Armed Forces Champion- 
ships, Washington, D.C. 


COG SHOW -CH- BLANART BKWITCIIING 
Scottish terrier', owned by Mrr. RIanche Keeg, 
Wanlagh, L.I.. best-in-show. Ladies Kennel Asso- 
ciation of America. Carden City, L-I. 


BOLE ri'RDl'K, with JOHN KONBKK firing 
linal-round 69 lu beat National Amateur Cham- 
pion Jack Nieklaua of Ohio State 2fi2 2R4 for in- 
dividual honors, won third .straight Big Ten crown, 
lopping Michigan Stale 1,-320-1, .6111. 

DAVK MARR, Houston, shot !•> under par 26.j 
for 72 holes, won $2,000 and Sam Snead Golf 
Festival, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va, 


HARNESS RACING -ADIOS Bl'TLK R. 1959 win- 
ner of [lacing's triple crown, sold hy owncrj Angelo 
I’elliiii of .Scarsdale. N.Y. and Paige West of Snow 
Hill. Md. to syndicate for record S600.000. I’elHlo 
and West did not, however, say "aciios’' to Rutir— , 
will retain 20 shares in group including former 
Yankee Charlie Keller and Kddie Cobh. Adius 
Butler's new driver. 

SKNATOR FROST. $27,531 I’-S- Harness Writ- 
ers Trot, by li^ lengths over John A. Hanover, in 
2:31 1 ; for 1 '-j-mile feature on final night of highly 
suceeasful Roosevelt Raceway season; Dick IJux- 
icm, driver. 


HORSE RACING— BALLY ACHE. $17.3.100 
I'reakness, hy 4 lengths over Victoria I’arlt and 
over favored Venetian Way. which placed fitlh, in 
I;57fi tor 1 ^ is -niles, r'imlieo. Bobby lltsery up- 
.s>r piiae .5/.( 

HE’S A PISTOL, kid brother of \eiietian Way. 
Kilvaged some glory for the family, winning $10,- 
000 Bashford Manor Slakes for two-year-old colts 
at Churchill Down.st by 31-4 lengths over Stable- 
male O.K. Chief in :585'i for 5 f. 

IRISH JAV, $61,000 Acorn Stakes, Hedley Wood- 
housi- up. by neck over Airmans Guide, in 1 :34 i j 
for 1 mile. At|ueduel. 

FINNKGAN, $.34,450 LosAiigeles Handicap, clos- 
ing fast under Jockey Ralph Neves, by length over 
Clandestine, in 1 :20J^ tor 7 f.. Hollywood Park. 


MANASSA MAl'LKH, *33,17.3 Camden Handi- 
cap, by neck over GuMo Cc*ere, in 1 :31? • tor I ' , 
miles. Garden State Park; Bill Roland up. 


J:-ly undefeated Ball 


\Udd’'h's'heiH',rg 

IP -3 for ninth v 

I’RINCE'rriN. with Goa.ie Cookie Krongard go- 
ing length nf field to score rare goal, won fourth 
conseculivB Ivy League title, edging ftorncll 0 ."i. 


SHOOTING — National Rifle Association of America 
named its 21.st .All-America intercollesiate rifle 
team. Twn reneaters. THOMAS KILFOIL, Cali- 
fornia. and LGNES WIGGER. Montana Stale, 
were listed- Newcomers are B 1 l.I.Y DAVIS, Kan- 
sas Stale; JEROME DAVIS. Montana State; 
ROBERT DICK, Akron; DAVID SCHI’LER, 
Alfred: WALTER VKNBERG. CCNY; 
CHARLES FEI ERBACHER, Arlington State; 
WALTER HI'TCHENS. Navv; RRHCE 
MEREDITH, West Virginia. 


SOCCER REAI. MADRID won fifth straight 
Eurnpeaii Soccer (iup. crushing Einiracht of 
Frankfurt 7 3 heforc ISri.IWO in Glasgow, gained 
acclaim from some as the fint'sl club team ever. 
Real's relenlhTia spirit nf attack w:i8 borne out 
by words of team’s Ferenc Puskas, a Hungarian 
e.xile: "We don't care how many goals the other 
team iwori-s it's the goals wo score that matter." 
Puskas didn’t have to care — he scored four goals 
in 2.3-raiiiute .spree, enough bv itself to untrack 
Kintrarht. 


TENNIS MICIHGAN wnii second Rig Ten 
ehampionship in a row, uulscoring Northwestern 
.39 •"lO. Competition began on the Northwestern 
courts. Wits forced indoors hy rain to University 
of Chicago. DK.NNIS KdNfC’KI, Norlhwi-slcrn, 
single."! winner over Ryrnn F.isner, Michigan Stale, 
6 3, 6 1. Doubles winners: JOHN WILEY and 
GERRY Dl'HlE, Michigan, over JiTry Rotter 
and iM Frasier, Wisconsin, 6- 4. 6 3. 


TRACK & EiELo There was something old, some- 
ihing new, something borrowed and something 
blue al MI’P’s Briggs Field, did was the New 
England fnlereollegiale Championships, held for 
7:ird time. New was the world outdoor high Jump 
mark of 7 t.-et I ?j inches by JOHN THflMAS. 
"Borrow.'d," but not relurm-J, were Boston V. 
star's warmup shnes- Outdoors i' looked as though 
it might he true that the sky’s the limit for 
Thomas, even if Coach Ed Flanagan was a hit 
blue and said "John was lethargic.” Almoat un- 
noticed was BROWN, team chnmnion. 

HERB ELLIOTT, u|) from down under, ran over 
his eom()etilion al 1,511(1 meters, winning by Ul 
yards frnni Laszlo Taliori in 3:4.". 4, in Colist-um 
Relays, Los Angeles 'ter. jtii^c JOi. LEE CAl.- 
HOl’N seored upset over Hayes Jones in rhe 1 IO- 
meter high hurdles, though both were clockitd in 
M.l, GI.K-NN DAVIS won 40n-meter hurdles in 
■> 1 . 0 , was one ol trio including New Mexico's Dick 
Howard and Southern Calilornia Freshman Ri'X 
Cawley who bettered Olympic <|ua1ifying time of 
.32.2. 

JOHN KEI.r.EY, Boston AA. won fifth consec- 
utive NAAU niaralhim title, broke own rei’Ord 
with 2;2ll:13.S run. Yonkers, N.Y. Kelley. Gor- 
don McKenzie, N.Y. Pioneers, and Marine Alex 
Brecketiridge, first Ihrw finishers, virtually as- 
sured of making C.S, Olympic team. 

Jl.l.lNOlS, with GEORGE KERR winning 44(1- 
and SH()-yurd raci* and anrhoritig victorious mill! 
relay, won third straight Rig 'I'en outdoor title, 
ootsooring .Mifhigaii61ii-4.'>, East Lansing, -Mieh. 


MILEPOSTS - RELEASED; CARI- FURILLO. 
3d, 14 years a Dodger in Brooklyn and Los An- 
gtii’S, profeetid pulled muscle in right calf hut 
did not guard words as he refused In enter Dodger 
farm system. “He has been given his uncondi- 
tional release,” Club Vice-pri-sident Ruzsy Ravasi 
explained. "I've been betrayed. I got my injury 
in the majors, not the minors,” Cart snorted. "The 
players told me he would create a stink when he 
went out," Bavusi buzzed buck as Furillo sought 
ii^-.ti aid. 

-NAMED; D.AVE STR.ACK, 37, new basketball 
coach at .Michigan. Former Wolverine high scorer 
wiLS asaislaiii freshman coach for three years, as- 
sistant to former couch Bill I'erigo for seven al 
Miehigan Itefore going to Idaho, where last season 
he had lieiler-than-cxpeclcd 11 15 record. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
6--A.P., John G. Zinvnermar, JC'fV Cooke, A.P„ 
A.sxi O (lor, Jon 8'enneis 12 Ph : Balh; 13— Auslro- 
icon free* S field, 14, 1$ — Oerel Boyes. 16 From 
"ScHochgenie Ai echio,"© Sicgbrcd fngeihord' Verlag, 
Be'hn 17 Ic/nvod 5'evens 24 — Hy Peskin.l.Tonnoiro 
Taylor 27 30— Ar! Shov, 28 l;c, A.P ;36, 37— noo 
oy Jerome Kut . 43 45 -il'jUroriom by Mo'C Senont; 
51. 52 — Herb Schar'mor;60. 61 — Art Shov;64 67 — 
Pot' ccoColl 68 -Joh.i Hlovacer 70— Poir cio Col. 
tins. 74 A.P,, Hy Peskin; 78 — los', Suzonr'e Szojz: 

80 — Jack Trnnev-PEtadelphio Svndoy Bullel n, 
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19 HOLE The readers take over 


THE SCORE IN BLOOMINGTON 

Sirs: 

I would like to compliment you on the 
editorial about the recruiting of athletes 
at Indiana University (7’Ae Right Time 
for Courage, May 16). I thoroughly agree 
that to make an example of one university 
because it does in the open what everyone 
else is permitted to do in the shadows is a 
great injustice to the school and also to 
the students who are punished by unfair 
and out-of-date NCAA rules. 

E. J. Skinner 

Milford, Va. 

Sirs: 

If there is something detrimental or 
sensational to be said about a school, you 
have a great deal of space for comments 
(Whai’s So Funny?, May 16), but if it is 
some athletic triumph, a score seems to 
suffice. The high favor your magazine 
once held among many Indiana Universi- 
ty readers has fallen dra.stically and no 
doubt will never return to its old level. 

Gene Stern 

Bloomington, Ind. 

ON TO THE SUMMIT 

Sirs: 

We are the first to say that the Chicago 
Cubs have often made some crazy deals. 
All you have to do i-s to look a bit around 
the majors and see the former Cub play- 
ers now starring for various clubs. Easily 
visible from the headlines are Sam Jones, 
Don Uoak, Jim Rrosnan, Bob Rush, Smo- 
ky Burges.s, Dale Long, Turk Lown, 
Johnny Klippstein, Hobie Landrith, Bill 
Henry. The Cubs, of course, have gotten 
little return value in comparison to these 
talents. 

However, the Cubs, at la.st, have made 
a corking trade (Basebaix's Week, May 
23) by obtaining Don Cardwell and Ed 
Bouchee. And Cardwell is a big (6-foot 
4-ineh), young pitcher with a beautiful 
fast ball; Bouchee is a left-hander who 
hits the ball a country mile. Luckily, the 
Cubs have a guy like Lou Boudreau, who 
is just the manager to lead them to the 
summit, to make the Cubs baseball’s 1960 
surprise. 

John B. Donnbllon 

Crugers, N.Y. 

• There’s been trouble at the summit 
lately.— ED. 

BIG LUMP FOR A SMALL CONTINENT 

Sirs: 

Herbert Warren W’ind {Vinii to a Small 
Continent, May 16, 23) can take credit 
for stirring up the only genuine, lump-in- 
the-chroat attack of homesickness I have 
suffered smce leaving Melbourne just over 
20 years ago. 

A former dinkum Aussie can perhaps be 
forgiven a glow of pride and a continuing 
tendency to root for Australia in the Da- 


vis Cup. And perhaps my sports-minded 
sons will come to attribute at least a small 
portion of their prowess on the baseball 
diamond and football field to their ma- 
ternal forebears. 

Elaine Stewart 

Los Angeles 

HISTORY LIVES AT GARDEN STATE 

Sirs: 

We have just read with deep concern 
your editorial No Time for Horses? 
(May 16). 

By act of Congres.s a Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission has been created com- 
prising 26 prominent citizens throughout 
the United States. In conjunction with 
the national and New Jersey commissions 
we have entered into this centennial cele- 
bration, since the Jersey Derby which we 
are reviving on Memorial Day was first 
run in Paterson, N.J. in 1864 and played 
an important part in the happenings of 
that year. In carrying out this program 
we are conducting on Sunday, May 29, as 
a civil enterprise, a free program which is 
being enthusiastically supported by all of 
the participants, including the above- 
mentioned commissions. As a further part 
of our participation in this centennial an- 
niver.sary we are conducting on the morn- 
ing of May 30, the day of our race, a 
20-minute authentic re-enactment of a 
Civil War battle or skirmish participated 
in by two groups who are dedicated to the 
survival of the events of the Civil War 
period as a contribution to a living history 
of this vital period in the affairs of our 
nation. 

It has always been our policy to find 
ways and means whereby the facilities of 
our racing plant might be made available 
for affairs in the public intere-st. 

Walter H. Donovan 
General manager 
Garden State Racing A.ssociation 
Camden, N.J. 

• Congratulations to Garden Statefor 
reviving the Jersey Derby and for 
separating the centennial program 
from race-day afternoon.— ED. 

BONNIE IS BACK 

Sirs: 

Good to see Bonnie Prudden back {Fit- 
ness from the Cradle, May 2). Thank you 
for such an excellent article on “diaper 
gymna.stics.’’ It’s most timely as far as 
our family is concerned — we have a new 
5-week-old baby boy, and he does all 
Bonnie’s recommended exercises. 

Mrs. C. B. Fisher 

White Plains, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Bonnie Prudden’s simple exercises for 
babies would perhaps do away wdth a lot 
continued 


Davis digs 

while 

Hobt. Burns 



Milo Davis grows a mean 
garden. Also digs those 
Robt. Burns Panalelas. 

New lighter wrapper plus 
Smooth Smoke* Binder 
Tobacco plus fine Havana 
filler . . . equal a superb smoke 
of rich aroma, extremely 
good taste. 

Nice way to relax. Try one 
tonight after dinner. 

2 for 27^ — or in the 
handy 5-pack 



RobtvBurtis 



Robt. Burns 

5 popular shapes - 
2/25c to 25c straight. 

*T. M. Gen. Cig. Co., Inc. 
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19TH HOLE continued 


CHRONIC ATHLETE’S FOOT? 

Try the New Remedy Selected for Use 
by the United States Olympic Team! 


of needless worries laler concerning round 
shoulders, pigeon toes or bowdegs. 

Mrs. Barbara McLaughlin 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Sir.s; 


The most common foot ailment among 
men and women today is that type of 
ringworm known colloquially as “ath- 
lete’s foot.” It is as annoying as it is 
common — and so persistent that many 
find it difficult to get rid of or control. 
Now, after years of research, science has 
developed a new way to treat this infec- 
tion. It has proven so successful it was 
written up in the Archives of Dermatol- 
ogy (Vol. No. 77). Recently it was se- 
lected for use by the U.S. Olympic Team. 
The secret of Ifiis remarkable new treat- 
ment is a unique, painless type of io- 
dine* — world's greatest antiseptic — 
that kills all kinds of germs and fungi, 
but doesn't burn or sting tissue— is 
actually so safe it can be used on even 
the most tender skin. 

Spccilicaliy designed to treat athlete's 
foot infection, this painless form of io- 
dine has been prepared in (I) liquid 
form to kill infecting organisms by con- 
tact, and (2) in spray-powder form to 
guard against re-infection from socks 


and shoes. Both liquid and powder are 
found only in new Isodine Athlete's Foot 
Treatment kit. 

Use Isodine Athlete's Foot Treatment 
as directed with this remarkable guar- 
antee; you Musf get rid of chronic ath- 
lete's foot suffering and you /nust pre- 
vent its return — or we will gladly give 
you double your money back. Get new 
Isodine Athlete's Foot Treatment at 
your drugstore today — no prescription 
needed. 



*con1<ini poiyvinrlpyirolHlsne.iiKfine. Pat. No. 2,739.922 Genoroi Amlrne S FilRi Corp. 

@1960 Isodine Pharmacal Corporation, Dover, Delaware 



Yashica EE1 

with automatic electric-eye 
exposure control 

Point the camera and shoot . . . that's ail | 
there is to it. Biiilt-in electric-eye auto- 
matically sets lens for correct exposure 
—in any light— for any film type. Super- 
speed fl.4 lens takes pictures anywhere 
without blinding lights. 

Only $69.95 with trigger-grip at your I 
photo dealer, or write: 

(J) YASHICA INC. 234 FIFTH AVE-, N, Y-1, N.Y. 

In Canada; Anglopholo Ltd., Montreal. P. Q. 



WEED ’em and FISH! 

Kill submersed water 
weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing 
gear, with R-H Weed 
Bhap-20. Granular 2.4-D, 

Inexpensive, easy to use, 
sure results. For free in- 
formation write 
Reator-Hill Corporalion, Bax 36 51, Jacksonville, Ark, 


enjoy more 


enjoy more 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

GOLF RELAXED, FINISH FRESH 

New Breeze club cert weighs less, balances bi 
and pulls more easily, Carries clubs heads- 
down in rumbered notches, saves lime in 
play, protects clubs, folds flat. Quality made, 
money-back guarantee, postpaid $39 95, 

Of shipped on approval to your pro tor 
you Id try. Send his name. Free booklet. 

BREEZE ClUB CART 

11S Lincoln Bldg., Mt Vernon, Wsoh. 



Never have I read a poorer choice in 
regard to emphasizing National Youth 
Fitness Week. 

James Preston L.ayton II 
The Hill School 
Pottstown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Our son Glenn, who ia now years 
old, as a baby resembled quite a bit the 
two-month-old young.ster whom you pic- 
tured going through hi.s calisthenics with 
Bonnie Prudden. We got a kick out of 
this and just thought you might loo. 

Mrs. Miles Reejen 

IveviLlown, N.Y, 



• Immediately 
above is Glenn lic- 
hen: above him, 

Rene John Pou- 
toau, Bonnie 
Pruflden’s new pu- 
pil. At right is 
Glenn today. His 
physical education 
has been that of 
the average U.S. 
youngster, without 
the special training that lies ahead 
for Rene John Pouteau under Bon- 
nie Prudden’s program. — ED. 

TRUMP 

Sirs; 

While T could hardly expect my good 
friend Charles Goren to keep track of all 
local televised bridge programs, T must 
challenge his .statement, “There have been 
many tries in the pa.st to broadcast 
bridge, and all have failed” (Goodby h 
Kid Gloves, May 9). 

I am moderator of a weekly half-hour 
televised bridge program titled Wkril's 
the Bidl seen on KTLA, Los Angeles. 
This program started the first week of 
January 1958 and i.s still going strong. 

Robert Lee Johnson 

Los Angele.s 
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Four Men 



Four men make LIFE vital reading this v^^eek. A resolute Eisenhow- 
er, an insolent Khrushchev: in pages of memorable photographs, 
LIFE brings into focus the Summit, its aftermath, a hero’s welcome 
home for Ike. A persuasive Stevenson, an optimistic MacLeish; in 
articles by these distinguished Americans, LIFE opens its great, 
continuing discussion ol the National Purpose of the United States. 


LIFE 


DON’T MISS the new issue of 




Hit the 
Long Ball 


0 

Wilson Staff 

12 


The new 

STAFF 

Sold through golf professional shops only 

UKnllKA 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 

(A tubfldlory «t Widen A Ce^ Inc.) 


A good vermouth 
should mind its own business 






THE 

QUIET 

VERMOUTH 

. . . adds just the right 
^ note of discretion to 
1 your manhattans or 
martinis.Try a touch! 

IMPORTED • Sweet or Dry 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 




Rich.. .Moist... 
Mildly Aromatic 

I BOND STREET 


Pat on the Back 


/jj- 



ELLIE CHANCE 

'A nice girl, hut . . 


“I wish,” says Ellie Chance of Phila- 
delphia, ‘‘that the boys would accept 
me as a sailor first and a girl second.” 
Ellie, who began skippering at 11, 
has been trying to teach the boys to 
accept her that way for the better 
part of her life. “You might say she 
was born in a floating cradle,” says 
her sailor father, Dr. Britton Chance, 
who was a 1952 Olympic gold medal- 
ist in 5.5-meter sloop racing. Today 
Ellie {seen here with Teammate John 
Rusk) is commodore of the Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania Yacht Club. 
Moreover, she is the only girl sailor 
in the Middle Atlantic Intercollegiate 
Sailing Association (Penn, Drexel, 
Haverford, Princeton, Swarthmore 
and St. Joseph’s). 

Ellie suspects some men in the as- 
sociation still regard her presence 
with mixed feelings. But one whose 
ambivalence ought to suit her just 
fine is the Penn club’s faculty adviser. 
Says Dr. Charles Price: “Ellie is a nice 
girl, yes, but she’s a very good sailor.” 
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YESTERDAY 


JOE’S BAD 
Dream 


It started when a 15-year-old 
boy went to the mound to face 
the pennant-bound Cardinals 

by ROGER WILLIAMS 


I T was a pleasant June afternoon in 
1944, but Cincinnati was having a 
distinctly unpleasant time. The Reds, 
only 4} 2 games out of first place, were 
being trampled by the St. Louis Car- 
dinals. At the end of eight innings, 
the Reds had no runs, while the Cards 
had scored 13. In from the bullpen, 
to open the ninth inning, came Cin- 
cinnati’s fourth pitcher of the day — 
tall, strapping Joseph Henry Nuxhall. 

While the fans searched their score- 
cards, Joe Nuxhall went to work-in 
a manner of speaking. Before the in- 
ning ended, St. Louis had scored five 
more runs on two hits, five walks and 
a wild pitch. Another pitcher was 
summoned, and Joe Nuxhall, aged 15, 
a farm boy who had just completed 
the ninth grade, stumbled back to 
the dugout. 

By the book, it was hardly an im- 
pressive debut; two-thirds of an in- 
ning, five runs, earned run average 
45.00. But Joe Nuxhall— walks, wild 
pitch and all— had entered baseball’s 
hallowed records: he had become the 
youngest pitcher ever to appear in a 
major league game. 

■'If I’d got my third out,” says 
Nuxhall, ‘T might be a 15-year man 
now.” As it was, he was sent down to 
Birmingham where, after getting the 
necessary working papers, he sur- 
passed his Cincinnati performance by 
yielding five walks and six runs in one 
inning. He topped it off by flinging his 
glove into the stands. 

Now an eight-year major leaguer 
and twice an All-Star selection, Joe 
Nuxhall recalls that June day in Cin- 
cinnati with amusement and disbelief. 

continued 




L^efime j 


Pools Equipment Corp. 

Renovo, Pa. 

Sales Offices: 

10 Jericho Turnpike 
Mineola.N.Y. 
Pioneer 7-8988 


Send for FREE COLOR BROCHURE 


I am interested in receiving more information I 
about LIFETIME SWIMMING POOLS. Please send I 
me your Free Brochure: LIFETIME POOLS MEAN f 
FAMILY POOLS, I 

Yes, I am interested in joining the booming swim- ■ 
ming pool business through a Lifetime Authorized 
Representative Franchise. 


"The Finest Name 
in Poo! Equipment, 
Poo! Supplies 
d Swimming Pools" 


T„ 


.ired of Sunday morning traffic jams? Fa- 
tigued with crowded beaches, “sandy” sand- 
wiches, inadequate public facilities? ^Vearied of 
W'Orrying about beach umbrellas, trick)' under- 
tows and unknown health factors? 

Then get into the backyard— Your Backyard— 
and join the swelling list of smart, sensible Amer- 
fciin FAMILIES installing a LIFETIME, LOW- 
COST FAMILY POOL. 

For just pemiies per day your family can Enjoy 
Life with Lifetime . . . Swimming, Sunning & 
Funning throughout the warm weather months 
. . . ice-sKating together in colder weather. 


LIFETIME Pool Equipment, vinyl liner pools, accessories and supplies are 
Internationally known for unequaled design, unsurpassed workmanship 
and unmatched pricing. 

If you are wiJlina to 
invest moderately 
with capital and 
substantially inded- 
icated business ef- 
fort, Lifetime has 
certain, exclusive 
areas open for rep- 
resentation in the 
ONE BILLION 
DOLLAR SWIM- 
MING POOL IN. 
DUSTRY. 
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JOE’S BAD DREAM continued 



If you know oils, 
you know that Pennsylvania 
oils are best . . . 

Amalie is the best of 

the Pennsylvanias 

Exclusive low-temperature refining pro- 
tects the natural lubricant inherent In 
Pennsylvania crudes. Available in lim- 

Member Pennsylvanio Grode Crods Oil Assn. Pefitiii No. 12 ited quantities at better dealers. 





AMALIE DIVISION N-5 Sonneborn Chemical 



ATTENTION 

SALES MANAGERS 

Pezd<Hca£/ze^6... 




GOLF BALLS 


If you’re looking for a distinctive gift in 
excellent taste that customers and 
salesmen alike will really appreciate, 
buy Barlsch Personalized Golf Balls. 
. . . Your company name on one side- 
your cu.stonier’s on the other. 

It’s a handsome gift aiul goorl adver- 
tising! Bart.sch Personalized Coif Bail.? 
add zip to any company golf tourna- 
ment. too. Order a pf!rsonalized dozen 
for your own weekend golfing as well. 

WRITE FOR INFORM.ATIOX & 
PRICES. 

THE BARTSCH COMPANY 

P.O. BOX 1 1 5 STANTON, N.J. 


and Refining Corp., Franklin, Pennsylvonia 


\ 



Active People 
Make 

Active Markets 



. . . and you’ll find the 
most active of both in the 
advertising and editorial 
pages of. . . 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

The First Market to Btnj 


It was wartime, and ball clubs were 
hard pressed to find young talent. In 
the summer of 1943, the Reds held a 
tryout for local boys at Crosley Field. 
Several youngsters from Joe’s sand- 
lot team, all 16 or 17, went to the try- 
out and he tagged along. Nuxhali 
caught everyone’s eye. “I had ter- 
rific control that day,” he says. ‘‘The 
catcher just stuck up his glove and I 
hit it. Nobody could have been more 
surprised than I was. Mr. McKechnie 
[Bill McKechnie, the Cincinnati man- 
ager] and his coaches stood around 
watching me. My fast ball kept going 
right on target so I threw a couple of 
knucklers. ‘Son,’ said Mr. McKech- 
nie, ‘cut that stuff out. Stick with the 
fast ball.’ ” 

The Reds wanted him to sign right 
away. But young Joe Nuxhall wasn’t 
ready to be tied down. He wanted to 
pitch for his high school team the fol- 
lowing season. The club, however, did 
take him on a road trip to St. Louis 
that summer and gave him $5 pocket 
money. “And what’d I do with it?” 
Joe recalls. “I went to a penny arcade 
and spent the whole five bucks swing- 
ing at pitches from Iron Mike.” 

When the 1944 Hamilton high 
school baseball season ended, Joseph 
Henry Nuxhall was ready to sign a 
Cincinnati contract. “What an occa- 
sion that was,” he recalls. “I had a 
crazy patchwork uniform on. And 
since I didn’t have any baseball spikes, 
I wore my dress shoes. They gave me 
a $500 bonus and a major league con- 
tract and, by golly, I was a big league 
ballplayer.” 

Joe began working out with the 
Reds when they were playing at home. 
“No one worked with me too much. 
I’d go to the field on Saturday and 
pitch a little batting practice. My 
control was terrible and sometimes I’d 
be lucky to get one out of 10 over the 
plate. After batting practice. I’d sit 
on the bench and watch the game. 

I must have been a sight, too. I had 
dug up an old pair of baseball shoes 
that turned up so much at the toe 
that the front spike never touched 
the ground. And I used a beat-up 
Johnny Vander Meet glove. I had to 
take it off real gently, like a girl pull- 
ing off a kid glove, or all the stufling 
would come out.” 

On the day of his unexpected debut 
—Saturday, June 10, 1944— Joe sat 
in the dugout, stunned silent by the 
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beating being administered to his 
heroes by the pennant-bound Cardi- 
nals. “This was the fifth or sixth big 
league game I’d ever seen, and I was 
just sitting there like a spectator. All 
of a sudden Mr. McKechnie said, ‘Joe, 
warm up.' I had no idea he meant me 
until he motioned me to the bullpen. I 
grabbed my glove and started out of 
the dugout— and tripped on the top 
step. 1 fell flat on my face. Everybody 
roared. I guess. I didn't hear a thing. 

“A1 Lakeman warmed me up in the 
bullpen and I sent him up the terrace 
three or four times chasing my wild 


BABY.FAceo Joe Nuxhall warms up in 
high .school uniform before joining Reds. 


pitches. I was shaking like an airplane 
engine on a palm tree. 

“We went down without scoring in 
the eighth and I walked out to pitch 
the last inning. I don’t remember 
about the warmup pitches — I must 
have been floating on a cloud. Joe 
Just, the catcher, didn’t use any 
signs, because all I could throw was a 
fast ball. 

“Somehow I got the first guy out, 
and I got the third man too. I don’t 
recall who they were, but somebody 
grounded to Eddie Miller and some- 
body else popped one up.” The some- 
bodies were Second Baseman George 
Fallon, who grounded to Shortstop 
Miller, and Center Fielder Augie Ber- 
gamo, who popped out. Between the 

coiUinited 


“Porte des Cinq Nations” is inscribed over the 
gate. Above it hangs the Crown of France. 
But this three-century-old fort is far from 
France . . . just a few miles from Niagara 
Falls. See it this summer Und the Falls, loo). 


Enjoy all of New York State this sumiTier--the 
Adirondacks and Catskills. Finger Lakes and 
Long Island, incomparable New York City. 
Send tor free vacation book. Dept, of Com- 
merce, Rm, 903, P.O. Box 1350, Albany 1,N.Y. 


You’ll find a world of fun in NEW YORK STATE 


excursion into the divers 


A continuing 


aspects of quaffing the finest of beers— CARLSBERG 


Brewed and bottled only by the CarUberg Breweries, Copen; 

CopyTielil 1960, Carlsberg 
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Was beer good or not in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries? It was easy to find out. You simply 
called in the Ale-Conner or Ale-Taster. He 
ordered beer, poured some on a wooden bench 
and sat down in the middle of the puddle 
for a half hour before trying to rise. If the 
beer was impure, and had an excess of sugar, 
his leather breeches would stick fast to the 
bench. If it was pure, he would rise easily and 
proclaim it a noble brew. 

At the great Carlsberg Breweries in Copen- 
hagen, the process is much simpler. Carlsberg 
Beer is purified through a modern filtering 
system, bottled and pasteurized to assure a 
perfect product. Quaff Carlsberg Beer and 
you experience one of the profound joys of 
living. For another delightful sensation, send 
for our free Poetic License. Dept. 12, Carlsberg 
Quaffers, 444 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 

Seer in the jewel green hcttle with the 
i«d resMurente, hateli and fine itoree. 


JOE'S BAD DREAM roiltivued 



JUDGED BEST 


on leading courts 
throughout 
the world 


write\ 

fORFREE 

CATALOG 


910 SPRING ST. 
PHILA. 7, PA. 


SAT. JULY 23— THE NEW CASTLE . 

Fillies and Mares, Three'Yeor-Olds and up 


DEUIVARE PARK 

Thoroughbred Race Meeting 
May 28 through July 30 
FEATURING: 

THE DISTAFF BIG THREE 

SAT. JULY 16— THE OAKS Est. Gross $60,000 

Three-Year-Old Fillies One Mile and on Eighth 

. . . Est. Gross $40,000 
One Mile and a Sixteenth 


SAT. JULY 30— THE DELAWARE HANDICAP . Est. Gross $150,000 
Richest Race in the World for Fillies and Mares 
Three-Yeor-Olds and upward One Mile and o Quarter 


BRYAN FIELD, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
B. H. WOOD, Sec'j' end Ass't Treat. 
HELEN E. STAIRWALT, Ass’f SecV 


THE DELAWARE STEEPLECHASE AND RACE ASSOCIATION 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


DONALD P. ROSS, Pres. 

LEWIS S. MUNSON, Jr., Treos, 
JOHN W. ROONEY, Ass't Treas. 
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outs. Nuxhall walked Pitcher Mort 
Cooper and sent him lumbering to 
second when he threw a wild pitch to 
Bergamo. Then he went to a 3-2 
count on Debs Garms, the third base- 
man. and walked him, putting men 
on first and second with two outs. 

“Just about then," he now re- 
members, “I started to realize where 
I was. I came down off that cloud fast 
and started shaking all over again. 
Golly, a couple of days before I’d 
been pitching to 13-year-olds!’’ 

The next Cardinal batter was not a 
13-year-o!d. He was Stan Musial and 
he had won the batting champion- 
ship the year before. “I doubt if Mu- 
sial remembers it,” says Nuxhall, 
“but I can just imagine what he was 
thinking: ‘O.K., get that damned 
thing over the plate so I can get out- 
ta here.' He must have been real 
anxious to go, the way he hit me. I 
can still see that ball zooming by. 
He really shillelaghed it.” 

HIGH-FLYING FAST BALLS 

With two men on base and Cooper 
home with the 14th Cardinal run, 
Nuxhall blew sky high. “My pitches 
started going all over the place. They 
knew I was throwing nothing but 
fast balls, but nobody was ready to 
stand in there. They didn’t know 
where the hall was going and neither 
did I.” 

Nuxhall walked P’irst Baseman 
Ray Sanders, filling the bases. Joe 
Just trotted out to the mound to set- 
tle down his pitcher. “Boy, that was 
as useless as anything. I didn’t even 
hear what he was saying.” Nuxhall 
walked Walker Cooper, the catcher, 
forcing in Garms. He walked Left 
Fielder Danny Litwhiler, forcing in 
Musial. The score was now 16-0. 
Pinch Hitter Emil Verban found a 
pitch he could reach and singled to 
left field. Two runs scored and Nux- 
hall came out. 

“I was really shell shocked,” he 
recalls. “Kind of numb. Nobody in 
the dugout said anything, but Mr. 
McKechnie came over to me, slapped 
me on the back and said 'Nice going, 
son.’ After the game I was called up 
to see Mr. Giles (Warren Giles, then 
the Cincinnati general manager). He 
was very nice to me. ‘Go down and 
get some experience, son’ he said, and 
the next thing I knew I was on a 
train for Birmingham.” end 



K — Meteor-on-tke-Sea Jacket— Quilted cotton on the outside, terry cloth inside. $16.95. Meteor Caribe Trim Truitks. $5.95. 
^ — Meteor Club Caribe — New, trim-cut trunks. Fly front, side-tab closure. Built-in supporter. $5.95. 
C — Meteor Islander Shorts — Pleatless, wash V wear fabric. New side-tab closure, looped ivaist adjustment. $5.95. 

Man -about -the -world plays it cool in BLUES-OF-ITALY 

sparkling sea’n sky colors of new McGregor beachwear. 
Breezy Meteor cotton is light-as-air, easy-care...and made 
by Galey & Lord exclusively for 



New lightweight casuals made o/Buck/on, wonderful 
fabric discovery with exceptional wearability. It resists dirt and 
soiling— washes clean with light sudsing and water. Three styles, 
5 brilliant colors— Forest Green, Grey, Blue, Tobacco, Red. 
Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Shoes IHustroted 09 9 

Other Styles 9.99 to 12.99. Higher Denver West. 

pedwin. 

young ideas in shoes 


